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FICKLE FORTUNE. 
By the Author of “ Maurice Duraat,” ete. 


a 
‘CHAPTER XLVIII, 
By gentle habits let us draw men’s hearts 
And bend them to as, not enforcedly, 
But lovingly and freely. Cumberlain. 

Sir CHARLEs was a great favourite of all the ser- 
vants both atthe Warren and at the new Hall. 

His was just that frank, amiable and genial nature 
to commend itself to their love; they liked to hear 
his cheery voice and were never afraid of getting a 
harsh word or an oath from him, for he was a perfect 
gentleman and would as soon have sworn at a lady 
as bully his valet or curse his groom. 

Held in this esteem, Sir Charles had little cause to 
fear a refusal when he sauntered into the conserva- 
tories early the next morning and asked the gardener 
“if he would be so kind as to make him up a small 
bouquet,” 

“Certainly, sir, certainly,” responded the gardener, 
promptly, he was a new man like the rest of the ser- 
vants, but a very clever fellow and an honest one to 
boot. “Iam very glad to see you back again and 
logjing so well, Sir Charles,” he ventured to say, re- 
sptctfully. 

“Thank you, Thompson, thank you,” replied Sir 
Charles, genially, ‘* Yes, I’m glad to pull round too.” 
Your mock swell would have answered the poor 
man, “Ha, thanks, thanks.” “I may say I am 
very glad to pull round again,” Then with his 
hands in his pockets he strolled down the long 
avenue; admiring as he proceeded. “ That’s a fine 
plant—splendid. One of your own introduction?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the man, with a flush of plea- 
Sure, taking a knife from his pocket and opening a 
drawer for a flower paper in which to fold the bou- 
quet, * Yes, sir, and it’s a beauty if I may so.” 

“Yes, I haven’t seen a finer one. 4 forget if 
Captain Dartmouth cares much for this sort of 
thing 2”? ¢ 

“ Well, he ¢oesn’t come in here much, sir,” replied 
the man, with a half-sigh—servants find their work 








[SIR CHARLES'S DESPATCH.] 


hard and ungrateful if their master takes no interest 
in it —“ but the ladies walk{through very often—the 
Countess Vitzarelli nearly every morning. By the 
way, it is nearly her time.” 

“Oh, comes through regularly, does she?” nodded 
Sir Charles, 

‘* Yes, sir, every morning near about ten o’clock. 
I generally manage to be here in case she should 
ask any questions—which she does sometimes, such 
as the name of a rare plant, and so on.” 

“Ab, I see,” said Sir Charles. “ That’s a pretty 
fellow. Put one or two of his blossoms in, will 

‘ou ?” 

“* Certainly, sir, certainly, sir,” said the gardener, 
quickly adding: ‘ Perhaps you'd like to take the 
knife and cut one or two that take your fancy your- 
self, sir ?” 

Sir Charles knew that this was a gracious privilege, 
and with another “ Thank you ” took the knife, and, 
followed by the man, who received them as he cut 
them, chose a few rare blossoms and then left the 
remainder of the bouquet to his skilled hands, 

In a few minutes a handsome sample was collected, 
arranged and tied up, and with this in his hand Sir 
Charles prepared to depart. 

At the door, however, he turned and said, as if he 
had suddenly remembered it : 

“ By the way, Thompson, haven’t you a new arrival 
since I have been away ?” 

‘No, sir,” replied the man, wiping his knife, ‘‘ no, 
excepting you mean the secretary, Mr. Stanfield.” 

“Yes, I do,” said Sir Charles. “ Where ishe? I 
wanted him to be kind enough to take this up to the 
Warren when he was passing that way.” 

“ He’s in London, I believe, sir,” replied Thomp- 
son. “ But I can send the bouquet up to the Warren, 
sir, by one of my men, or Iam going up there my- 
self in the course of the morning.” 

“ Ah, thank you, then I think I will trouble you so 
far,” said Sir Charles. ‘“ Secretary up in London, do 
you say? Are you $)ve ought be never left the 
Halk?” 

“No more he | 










w. He's almost 





lixe a machine. Gets up at such an hour—so they 
say up at the house—writes for so long, then takes a 
turn on the terrace, then goes iuto the study again 
and writes for so much longer, then gets his luncheon 
taken in to him, and takes a stroll afterwards, gene- 
rally through here or round the forcing beds. Oh, 
quite like a clock, sir,” and the man laughed in a 
quiet, respectful way. ‘ Indeed some of our men do 
say they time themselves by his walks.” 

“Rather a curiosity,” said Sir Charles, leaning 
against the post of the door and taking out his cigar- 
case, entirely forgetting that tobacco had been for- 
bidden until the evening. “ Quite a curiosity. And 
what sort of a gentleman is he ?—talkative ?” 

“ Bless you, sir,” replied the gardener, delighted 
with Sir Charles's affability and trimming the leaves 
from a plant as he spoke. ‘ Bless you, sir, never see 
such a silent, solemn young man in my life. Except- 
ing a good-morning or good-evening, as the case may 
be, he never opens his mouth. Always thinking, 
thinking, with his hands behind him and his spec- 
tacles bent on the ground. They do say that he is 
very clever up at the house, but of course I don’t 
know.” 


“ Very difficult to know whether a man’s clever or 
not if he says nothing more than good-morning, eh ? ” 
said Sir Charles, with his pleasant laugh. “ Well, 
I’m curious to see him. Good-morning, Thompson, 
and thanks for the flowers.” 

And Sir Charles strolled away. 

Now there was nothing particularly culpable in 
being possessed of so beautiful a nosegay, but, seeing 
a bevy of ladies on the terrace, Sir Charles, with a 
sudden flush of colour that made his haggard face 
look exceedingly handsome, put the bouquet behind 
him, and then, as if still fearful it might be seen, 
turned down an alley in the shrubbery and made his 
way back to the house. 

After breakfast, as Thompson was putting on his 
coat preparatory toa walk, Sir Charles re-entered the 
conservatory, and looking round in a careless way to 
see that all was clear said : 

‘* Here’s the bouquet, Thompson ; if you are going 
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up to the Warren perhaps you will take it to Miss 
Goodman with my compliments—if you are not I 
will stroll up sith it myself as I should not like one 
o/ your men tv crush it.” 

“Oh, I’m going that way, sir,’’ said tho man, 
promptly. ‘It'll be safe with me, sir; a man don’t 
spoil his own work.” 

The baronet watched him till he got clear of the 
terrace and upon the high road, then turned back 
with a shrug of the shoulders, muttering : 

‘“‘ Perhaps if Master Thompson guessed there was 
something else there beside his flowers he mightn’t 
feel so flattered.” 

But if the gardener did not know there is no reason 
why the reader should not, and, although letters are a 
nuisance in general, we must be permitted to eom- 
municate the contents of this one as they are of some 
importance. 

“ My dear Rebecca,” it commenced, and it was won- 
derful how easy these first three words were to 
write in comparison with the remainder, for Sir 
Ciarles was not quite so ready with the pen as he 
should have been. 

**My Dear REBEcca, 

“This is the first letter I have written to you 
since one indited some ten years back, which if I re- 
member rightly contained principally—and solely I 
am afraid—a modest request for a ten-pound note. 
I feel this morning that 1 ought to have taken that 
old fogy Todly’s advice and remained in the quiet 
seclusion of the sick-room a day or two longer. ‘That 
is to say I have spent so restless and unsatisfactory 
a night as to be reminded that am not in good train- 
ing as yet. 

“Seriously, my dear Robecea—for I feel that this 
attempt at light-heartedness ig out of place—I feel 
most terribly miserable. I wish sincerely that there 
was no such person as Reginald Dartmouth and no 
such place as this new Hall. 

“T seem scarcely able to breathe with the dread 
and horror of this thing. What you must have 
endured with the constant, never-ceaging nightmare 
continually with you, night and day, since the old 
man’s death must be indescribable. 

“Great Heaven! it is fearful, incredible! And 
at present I see no way out of it all. 

‘Were it not for your wieh—which with me has 
more weight than a king's commend—I would not 
stay here another moment; but for once [ mastgerve 
the cause of justice, and held mygelf ready to follow 
your directions, 

“These expressions will naturally prepare you for 
what I have to tell. Yast might—tormented by the 
suspicions your story had Gilled me with—I devised a 
plan whereby I might get gome sort of clue to the 
truth of the terrible fears yom possess. Rebecea, I am 
almost without a doubt of the correctness of your 
surmises. To be brief during a quiet moment or two 
in the drawing-room while no one was near us save 
the countess, I got into conversation upen the old 
Dale, and with intentional suddenness mentioned the 
old well, watching his face igtently. 

“Tt changed—nay, he changed, shmnk and 
quailed beneath it to sueh gn extent thatin an effort 
to recoyer his usual calmoesa he broke, between his 
finger and thumb a massive ivory chassman, which I 
could not, if paid tea thousand pounds for it, break 
with my two hands, 

“ Of course he lost his prasenee of mind, oxly for « 
moment, but I saw enough to confirm my worst 
fears. 

“What my night has been I camgot describe to 
you. I will only remind you that for long years I 
have called this man friend. *Tis true 1 always 
knew him to have no heart, and seagcely gave him 
credit for conacience, but he was my friend and this 
sudden revelation of the man’s true character has 
been nothing more or less. than.a shock, 

“T hasten to let you know the result of my teste 
scarcely knowing whether I am doing night in so 
doing. The bouquet in which I have enclosed this, 
I trust securely, will be brought to you by the 
gardener, an unsuspicious and honest iden. Ifyou 
havo any message, written or othenwise, you need 
not fear to entrust it to him, 

“Tam a bad letter-writar, Rebecea, but you will 
believe me that, though I cammot expreas my 
gratitude any better on paper them I havedonein 
words, my sense of your kindness, gentleness, and 
goodness grows clearer each moment, 

“ Ever yours, “ Q,% 

“D.S.—I have omitted to say thet the secretary ia 
away, in London, He seems, strange character 
from what I can hear, and I am almost convinced— 
though why I could searcely say-—that he is:in some 
way 4 part and parcel of this feaaful mystery. If he 
ia not, he is, { should think, a teel of R. D’s, I 
leavo him and all else, my dear Rebecca, to your 
keener comprebension, 
that I am heart apd soul at your sarwice, even to 
death.” 


Do not ferges, Tantreat you, | 





Strong language but, unlike mot written strong 
laggyage, perfectly true, for Sir Chaxtes wroteas he 
felt, 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministersof Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. Coleridge. 

Tr was the last ball of the season at the new Hall. 

On the morrow the guests who had been enjoying 
its hospitality were to take unto themselves wings 
and fly to fresh fields and pastures new. 

The great saloon was all ablaze with light, the 
antechambers affording welcome relief with well- 
toned candelabra and half-darkened nooks of satin 
and bubl, 

Flowers, aided by foreign perfumes, threw a subtle 
scent mpam the atmosphere, and the strains of fifty 
choice ers wafted from the carved and 
orchestra at the end of the magnificent saloon gave 
the finishing touch to the scene of gaiety and luxu- 
rious abandon. 

But @ small number of the original guests had been 
compelled to depart, and the saloon was well filled, 
and looked like a splendid conservatory ef exoties all 
in flower and bloom. 

It would be difficult on the first moment of enter- 
ing such a scene to pick out the various prineipal 
actors in it, but the dazzled eye after a few minuates 
would single out first and foremost amangst the ladies 
the tall and graceful form of the Countess Vitzarelli. 

Attired in a magnificent costume of pearl gray 
satin, dotted with sprays of frosted silver and glisten- 
ing with precious stones that with every rise aad fall 
of her perfectly moulded bust shot out innumerable 
scintillations of dazzling light, her glorious hair 
bound round in one massive Ionic coil and shining 
in the brilliant atmosphere like satin, and ber 


dark, lustrous, yet mournful eyes gazing dreamily | me, 


around her with a look of calm meditation, she did 
indeed seem the impersonation of all that was god- 
dess-like and beautiful. 

At least, so thought all the men—some—nay, most 
of them acquainted with beauty and loveliness of no 
small order, and traflicking with the small nothiags of 
fashionable life daily and hourly. They one and all 
declared her to be in grace and queenlike beauty per- 
fect and matchless, 

More than the rest did Reginald Dartmouth socon- 
sider her. 

To him she was the one thing to be ardently 
desired—the one thing at the present to thirst after, 
to seheme and plot for, 

There was no lack of high spirits aud even excite- 
ment upon the faces of the pleasure-makers that 
wonderful night, but his face, though the heart below 
it throbbed with the excited pulsations of a stern and 
sudden resolve, remained as placidly calm, serene, 
and nonchalant as he stood with one foot resting upon 
the slightly raised dais looking round the roam and 
its magnificence, as. it had when he lnunged, through 
the old Dale rooms, toying indolently, with the fiery, 
untamed nature of the young gjrl, Grace. Yes, quite 


calm aud placid—so much so that one man whe has 


been watohiag him from behiad @ atatueof the Venus 
de Mediei with keen eyes turas away witha sorrow- 
fal sigh and murmurs ia the yoige of Bir Charles 
Anderson : 

“ Wonderful! 
warse!”’ 

But the next moment the placid quiet of the hang. 
some face had given placa. to a sort of keen scrutiny 
as the small, lithe figure of tha Count Vitzauelli 
paraded itself through the maze of danceus, aad 
reached the side of the host. 

The count had henoured this ball beganse it was 


He must be more than man, or 


the last. Usnally he remained in his nooma during |, 


iestivities, busily engaged morning, noon,,and night 
in receiving aud answering the despatahes. which 
came cometimes by the ordinary post bat more fiver 
quently by svell-mounted special messengers. who 
were 
great at keeping their counse) ag the prying domestics 
did not fail to complainof. 

This night, however, being the last, he kad come 
down from his.room and in all the quiet dignity of 
dark blue evening suit, spotlesg ruffles, gad diamonds 
at breast and wrist conjlescended in an abstracted but 
still charming maumer to exchange politemessas and 
bou mota with the. gay trifle. 

Thera was alsvays.a cartain raserve in the epunt's 
manner when in thaprasenge of Reginald Dartunouth, 
for he cogld newer forget that the quiet: master of 
Dale bad ontgenexalled and outwitted him, aud tasnch 


a man a6 the count sueh:a ramembrence coukd be: 


naught but painful. 

To-might, howeuen, something of the, reserve had 
vanished, aud there wasa aparkie in. the ama, sharp 
eyes that teld of umusual excitement and pleasure. 

“Well, my dear count, you have honoured us,” 


great at swallowing the new Hall ale and also |, 


—— a 
said Reginald! Dartmouth, smoothing the ruffles, 
four deep, at hig wrist and bowing as only he could 


bow. 

“ Yes—delightful,” said the count, showing hie 
teeth with acomely smile. 

Then, thecause of this polite interchange—a group 
of promenaders—having passed, he threw off the 
courteous, ceremonious style and said, eagerly, draw- 
ing his arm through Reginald Dartmouth’s and lead- 
ing him gently but hurriedly away tothe eolonade: 

“ The first despatch has arrived,” 

“Yes,” said Reginald Dartmouth, with quiet self- 
possession. 

The count looked irritated by his coldness and 
with an impatient gesture went on speaking in 
Italian and almost pettishly. 

“Tut, amt, Dartmouth, you receive my news but 


“ You forget that you havetold me no newsas yet ; 
the arrival of the despatch is none, I saw the mes- 
senger drive up at the gate. The contents?” 

“Are thet our men have gained the outposts and 
are preparing, or rather were, to take the forts. If 
they do—"' 


“Rome is yours, my dear count,” said Reginald 
Dartmouth, as quietly as before, but his white hand 
that hung gracefully by his side clenched spasmodi- 


“Ay, Bome is onrs!” breathed the couyt, with 


upturned. 

oT am eet a fever—for another messen- 
gor. This this music, the whole scene 
stifles and maddeus me. Iam eaten up with expec- 
tation, surprise, Sante Maria! my dear Dartmouth, 
how do yon bear it?” and he gazed with irritable as- 
touishment at the serene face above him, 

“ I enjoy it,” was the almost ’ 
am not like alas! my dear count, bet-blooded and 
1 ap The music calme aad sgothes 


The coant looked up eagerly te 
face what the tone of sarcasm hinted 
unsuccessful. 

The face revealed nothing, of 

* Ah!” he said, with a shanp 
nothing—s mere bagatelle 
isa matter of life——” 


*¥on have 
enat. With me it 


by 
mouth’s respectful salutation with a smile, he turned 
white, and, clutching the count’s arm with a grip of 
steel, hissed, as though the words were forced from 


im : 

* And I have more than life !” 

The count dropped his arm with a low cry of paiv 
and looked up, but the time necessary for the gesture 
had been sufficient for Reginald Dartmouth to re- 
cover his composure again, and his dark, impassablo 
eyes met the coant’s with 3 calm negprd. 

“Enough, count, Think not. that the game is 
naught to me because the cards de not shake in my 
trembling hands. J play to lose gr win, and my 
stake is heavier—ay, heavier than yours.” And 
with a significant smile be looked ip the direttion the 
countess had gone. 

Before the, equat could reply be eontingod: 

“ Has the: countess, been informedyof this news ?” 

“No,” said the count, “Lamgoing sow to, find 


Tt. 

“ She hag just/pagsed,” said Baginald Dartmonth. 
“ Count, I, agk. yon a fagour, Tet me be the happy 
individugl to acquaint her with she goed tidings,” 

The count nodded. ; 

“ As you will,” he said, then with @ amile apded; 
“Had. you not, better wait watiLthe second daspateh 
—for which [ ferveatly pray~7arzives?” , 

“I thiak not,” retynned Reginald Dartmouth, with, 
sinister smile that caused the count to start, “| 
thik not, count); the epportunity is mow, a your 
grees. pagt says. Fhe nexk despstgh may lq wor 
favourable.” ; 

+ Ah!” breathed the count, * Youere dejermined 
to have her, Captain Dartmouth shenld. have said 
he played to win only,” and he smiled sternly, 

* Ebew to, your, lordalip’s earcection,”. retarned 
Reginald. Dastmouth, with,kpan garcasm, thap swith 
a bow. and'a gmile he walked away, taking the dixec 
tion in whieh the,cquatess.bad gone, 

There was @ pquse ip the dangigg, and the ‘heated 
and gey-hearted waxshippera|of Lerpgichgra were 
thvonging nownd ea Gpanish epyut, wha, in m tenor 
‘that the maasger of the opese would Layxe given 
a\fortuge to have spanted, wae singing inoue .of the 


antechambezs. 
Reginald Dartmouth, scanning ite dtmly lighted 
room, saw thetthe beawtiful Lugille wae notamengst 
the rept audience, and pasging thougk tha salop» 
quickly repaeced bis steps. and. proces cd to s smell 
eonservatory which adjoined an ayiiry and was @ 
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As he had expected he found her there; she was 
seated beside an Indian major, and listening: to his 
threadbare stories of j e life with absent air and: 
uneonseious ears. ald Dartmouth paused a 
moment behind some clustering vines, and feasted 
his eyes upon her wondrous beauty. 

“ And this is love! * he muttered, prosging his hot 
hand to ‘his sti hotter and feverish brow. This 
is love, and yet F—oh, idjot tike—told’ myself it 
should. never itch me again. Oh, Lucile, Tam 


mad when [look gn thee. I am nolanger Reginald § 


Dartmouth with all the deeds ‘he has done, all the. 
plots he has gopsummated thronging his braiy, buta 
red-hot, passionate boy, burning with first-love’s heat. 
Lucille! Shall I speak to:night? She looks legs 
cold than ysual. 7 4m armed with this good news 
Yes, I-will. That poor old idiot rape sai wait 
the chances of the mext despateh, Ab, ah, 1 play in- 
deed to win! Once ming, Rome lost of Wai. she ill 
not withdraw her hand nor,shall je! 

Then, sonporpe Ne face into its waual look of 
repose, whigh during the rapid, progress of the 
thoughts throwgh bis sxoited brein hac ; 
turbed, he pushed the yine eside, and with upreised,, 
eyebrows, and a smileof friendly banter, said: 





“What, major, ere:yon here? I have been look: } 


ing for you evarywhere;: ney; not only T but Mra. 
Firebrace ‘hag been. inquiring for you for bhevlest 
half-hour.” , 

The major, who wag not altogether anaceastomed 
to such marital inquiries, muttered some .excuse, 
and with a “Dear me, wouder what she wante— 
thanks, Dartmeuth,” held out his arm to conduct the 
countess back to the satoon. 

Reginald Dartmouth, however, stepped in, ai 
glancing at his card, said : ” 

“Countess, you have imei. yourself to me for 
the next. Major, dare i ask you tq resiga your 
charge?” ; 

And so with a pleasant skilfulness, he sent the 
major off. —~ : 

Lucille looked down her programme inqajringly, 

“Surely this is not the ootillen, Captain S:,. 
mouth ?” she asked, witha gesture of surprise. “ Time 
must have flown in.tra Fit is.’” 


“No, not yet,” be said. “I pray your pardon, hut 
all is fair in wat, mad cee Cy get rid } 
of the major,” 


Lucille. dropped into her seat again and made roam 
for him at hex,side. 

He did not seat. himself, however, butilesned against 
the rogkery begide.the seat and looked dows of her 
with that look of deyotion which Jit up his eyes | 
whenever he was alomp with her. 

“You have chosen aspretty place to sit in,” he said. 
“Ts it not a fevourite of yours? Suuely I remember 
seeing you here twice, or thuice hafora.” 

“Yes,” she said, looking round with a.return of 
the absent, preoccupied air, ‘I am fonud-of this grotto. 
One can hear the birds here so wall, and see them. 
See there—that little fellow in gold and green; he i 
almost tame. He-will come when feali him, ap | 

As she spoke she held out her shapely hand and 
murmured softly to the tiny songster, making ¢ ges- 
a ia Dartmouth for silence; 

After a little hesitation, displayed sun sus- 
picious cockings of the Sead tek Sa fr from 
his twinkling eyes, he had hopped gravely from 
perch to perch and finalty clung to the bars, peeking 
at a rose-leaf which the countess held out to hi; 

Reginald Dartmouth’s face grew hot apd flushed, 
Her beanty at that moment seemed almost divine, 
and, for once losing all contro) over himself, he 
breathed : 

“To be that bird I would die the death of all. the 
martyrs !”” 

Lucille started and leant, back in her-seat,calm and | 
cold again, 

“ Not so,” she replied, with a,slight smijp, “ The 
poor bird will die soon; that big one there is. quarrel- 
some and pecks it already.” 

“What matters ?” he answered, stidl im: the los, 
deep voices “t What matters ?—nithas had your lowe.” 


Lucille flashed and gathered her shovel wound ber. |; 


“Tmust seek the count,” she seid, burviedly, and 
looking amxious, as if Searing what might follpw. 

He stretched.out hischand and laid qne white finger 
Upon the edge of her shawl, and,vas if he had farced 
herinto the seat by.a blow, she sank into t-again. 

_ *T have but jastcome from him,” he said, stand- | 
ing over her and-.gawing into her downeast eves with 
4 passionate regard, *I come from him commis- 
Sioned to bring your good news—of Italy.” 

She looked up. 

“But, countess, he continued, quipkly,““for- once 
let me lay it gside?* . 

She looked at him questioningly, and hiskeen eyes 
noted that her face grew whiter apd that her lips 


quivered, 
“Countegs,*” he went on, more slowly, an@ with 


had been dia- } de 


| brokenly : 


| with 9 


and acts.a¢a charm upon 'the heart so which it pleads. 

“ Gonntess-—Lucillesoh, forgive me and let me 
call gowset foo Lb think, nay, I dream of yon by that | 
name, gud with that name will my heart beengraved 
Jat death. Ob, Lacille, for mouths Ihave kept with- | 
‘ip my soul the secret. of my love—for montis [ have 
knosrn no rest from the-agony of'the love I bearfor 
‘you. Ay, agony, for what had I to hope frem so 
great, go beautiful an engel as Lucille, Countess Vit- 
zprelli? 

“For monthg, pay, since the moment I first saw 
you I have loved you with all my: heart and soul. 
Not as other men-+-Lucille—not ag other men, hut 
with all my beart and soyl. J would die for you this 
hour; nay, I would live in unending torture for the 
least part of‘your priceless heart, Lycile, if I speak 
wildly think, how madly I Jove, If I can do naught 
but tell you that ome thing, remember how loag my. 
tongue bag been silent, and forgive me;for being be- 
wildered and dazed by the intensity of my. passion. 
Lugille, speak tqime but one word-—one word I pray 
aps, ive meonelogk;to gaye me from madness and 

a x 


The deep, almost grand he threw into the 

last word caused her to stert andeche it faintly. 
“ Ay, death,” he repeated, sinking on one knee, 
and taking her band while he pierced her eyes 
with a gaze at once implorigg and commanding. 
“ Ay, death, for I will not live without you. Look 
at me, Lucille, and doubt. it nof BHyen, now our 
brave fellows are marching pu to Rome. Phey will 
take it—they mustr-nay, they shall. But some will 
fall martyred for the cause, aad Reginald Dartmouth 
shall be on the death roli ifthe woman he loves will 
not give him the right to share her heart with Italy. 
’ ' “Lucille, fask but one word—Yes ar No. I ask 
it as a man balancing ’twixt life and death. Whis- 
per Yes, and I lay down my lite, my love at your 
feet. Whisper No, and I stapt for Rome to lay, both 
with the dead around her svalls.’ 

For a moment she looked round as if to. egcape 
‘from the mesh he 89 dextrously wound round 
her. 

Thoughts-flashed like ghtning throwgh her per- 
plexed and bewildered brain. 

He spoke truly, or never yet was man true, 

Could she by saying “No” condemn the man to 
die who had done. so much for Italy ? Coulf-shesend 
him helpless and mad to die at the.gates of the city 
he had been instrpmental in pjuckiag from the hands 
of the spoilers ? 

He loved ber passionately, what was ‘she that she 
should ruin, his life? 

“Speak, speak, Lycille—speak!” he implored, 
breaking into these thoughts and scattering them to 
the winds. ‘ Speak—is it life or deatli?” 

A troubled shade passed over her face, but with an 
effort the beautiful woman gathered strength and, 
repressing a shudder that at the moment threatened 
to quiver through her whole frame, murmured, 


! 
a 


“ Live—if your life is in my keeping.” 
In an instant he had covered her hands with 
kisses and the next cgught her to” his breast. 





CHAPTER L. 


This in the name of Heav’n I 
The which, if die be pleased, 


romise here, 
shell perform. 
Shakespeare. 

Tue last dance had -bepn danced, the string and 
brass instruments were still, the feotfalis on the 
polished inlaid floor of the great saloon had all died 
away, the lights were beiug quickly extinguished by 
the wearied retainers, and the dancers had catired to 
rest. 

It was dark now in the saloon but Might:on the 
terrace, for the moon was high up in the heavens 
and poured a stream of light upon the great stone 
steps and mansion and bi lastragles, throwing heavy 
shadows of the latter upon the squares of granite 
and stone, and tracing with e deft pencil upan the 
gleaming walls of the mew Hall the ivy leaves that 
) wound round, the stone pillars. 

It wes all still--net a voice save that of the aight- 
ingale te be heard, but eccasionelly the slow footfall 
of dark figure paciag she bread atane walk with 
thongbtfinl mien yat inpatient eyes fixed on the low 
‘ French window of the small artechamber breke the: 
silence and rendered it. yet more solemn. 

k Atrlast; wheu the slow step lad changed taanim- 
‘patiently napid-one, the window. wag. quietly opened, 
‘and. the figuse af. a. weman stepped on to the walk. 
“Hoginald Dartmouth, for it was he, sprang forward 
feud ory and caught the hand clasping the 


tshgwi. 

Lycifie! at.last! How long the minutes have 
‘spemed. What-has, you? But. po; rather how 
gracious, how sweet of you to come.” And ‘in his 
tenderest mannyy he led her to one of the.gtoneg seats, 
throwing over it his capacious cloak and wrapping 








that low-toned voice that is hushed by fierce passion 


it round hey with apxious solicitude. 


———. 


But the countess with @ gesture of entreaty thrust | 


it aside and tuvning her face to the moon, whiek 


yeraaled it toa he waite, aad atrangely mpyed, marr ; 


mured : 
“Pardon. me! Lam hetewstifliag—I-—-” 


“Lucille, ther calm)” .excleimed Reginald Dart- ; 


mouth, sinking jon Lis kaeo at her side end grasping 


her hand, which at one moment burnt as if withfre: 


and at guother struck like icq “Lucille, what have 
you £0 fear? 1 am here--] wonld die for you if meed 
were.” 


_ She turmed to him avith.a, gestune almost flesee in, 
its intengity, 

“Fear! Ifgay nothing, save shame !’’ 

He started and sprang fia his feat. 

* Shame,” he repeated 
spotless Lucille speaks of shame!” 

‘Ay, shame,” she repeated, with suddey. oadim- 
ness, lookiag on his, whitg face fearlessly. 
af my making, 
love, I could not give if, and, would not play 


shoausely, “Shame! Tvyeille 


* But not » 
Yow asked me tonight for my: 


falsely. You asked me for my secret, You wrung : 


the promise of its revelation fram me,amd again 


I will not play falsely. — wilk royeal if, Qh! , 


Reginald Dartmouth, ‘bitter was the day whan fate 

threw me across your path} 

cputinupd, rising and fiingiag the shawl yside and 

oaeme herself with theaixof a princess, “ Whem, 
you think you see?” 

He pressed ‘his hand to. his brow—the change in, 
her, from a cold, passionless ,women to thisicresture 
of fire and passiog bewildered sndideprived bim ak 
most of speech, [ 

“ Whom? Am I dreaming, Lucille?” 

Ob, finish it-—Conntess Vitzarelli!” 

He bowed his head. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And I say no—Countess Vitzarelli by title ang 
by Jaw of Rome, but jin reality a child of no aqme 
but that of shame!” 

He breathed more freely and deanedagainsttha bel+ 
cpny, wiping the perspiration from his face. 

‘** Wihat mega you ?” he braathed. 

‘* Listen,” she said, sinking into the seat agaia 


Taok a& me,” she: 


with a shudder. “ My mother was'a baliet.lanceriat - 


the Roman Opera House. Count Vitaanelli Jeved 
and betray ed.ler.” : 

Reginald Dartmouth sprang fo hia feet, bub with o 
gesture of, commend the beautiful weman weet on 
coldly, almost steraly. 


“Qf that. unholy union ware two children, L[ ; 
was the eldast—two only, foxy my. mother woke one ; 
night to:the sens iof her infymy and her shame, and, . 


crying onthe Virzin for mercy, fled fromthe palace. 
She fled, taking with her tive two evidengeg of her 
crime—mygelf ami my sister,” 


She paused before the last. words and seemed to « 
struggle with some feaniul emeation, then, before - 


Reginald ‘Dartmouth gould speak, continned ; 


“The count, my father, who loved her as svell ag ; 


sp bad @ map gould, sought her far and widg, but wr- 
successfully, then, as @ last resonvce, indnogd thie 


Pope to make the children ef the woman he bad) 


rniped legitimate. Legitimate! as if, Heaven itself 
cowld wipe away our shame!}’’ 

“Theak Heayen!’”’ 
mouth. 

Bus agif she had not heard him the unpetarel 
voice went on: 

“My mother, hearing nothing, knowing nothing 
af this, fled still, neached, France, and there, weanial 
and wayworn, sickened of a deadly fever. Oh, dles- 
ven, can I forget that night)? 
in a brickmaker’s deserted hut, my: sister and I knaet 
ing beside the damp .atraw apon which owr mother 
lay, crying upon her for one Jast Word, one last cam 
mand. Itcame. Taking my arm she raised henself 
and placing my sister's headin mine bade mo if’I 
would h 
was speeding to watch her, guard her, keep-her, and 
—oh, Heayens-to snasch ar, even by death, from 
the chance of auch a fate ep had fallen npoa her 
mother. I,promised, nay, swere to de so, aud with 
my oath ringing in her earé my motherdied,”’ 

For a few moments there fellowad a dead silence. 
Then, in a strained voice, and ing as if with 
difficulty, Lucille, Countess Vitzarelhi, went on: 

“ We buried qur: mother, and, band in hand, jour- 
neyed onalone, We lived by such chance charity as 
fell to.us from the passersby. When that failed I 
learned to dance, apd danced in the streets for the 
bread that could not be bought with tears. My siatey 
—ghe whom,I had sworn to guard—was never from 
my sight. We were known through all the villages 
of France as the twins and so lived until one fatal 
day we reached Paris. There we were parted. Qh, 
do not speak! Let,me go.on orl shati die! We 
were parted. I ayit gone to buy bread. My sister, 
tired “of walking ‘beside the door, strayed from my 
sight. I Jost her, For weeks I sought for lier through 
the curged city, and at last learnt that she had gone, 


maurmuned Reginald Dante : 


We had taken refuge » 


e to meet her in, the world to whigh she : 
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fled—lured by some black heart to the shame I had 
sworn to guard herfrom. Then, when the news 
reached me, [swore to know no peace, to know no 
love till I found her and avenged her. I went to 
Rome, found my father, was seized by him and de- 
tained to play a hollow part at court, and for years, 
with my oath repeated daily, was forced to relinquish 
the search. 

“ One night I dreamed she wasdead. They told 
meit was but adream, but I knew that she was dead 
as wellas if I had heard her lastbreath. Then my 
oath changed. I swore I would find the demon who 
bad ruined her. Years rolled on, and my purpose 
failed, I, who had sworn never to love, loved at last, 
Nay, do not start. It was but my country, Italy. I 
gave myself to the cause and forgot—oh, Heaven 
forgive me—my sister. 

“But it was but fora time. Suddenly the old de- 
sire sprang to life and the oath grew upon me, Lately 
the remembrance of my mother’s and our shame has 
become more vivid, and now "—and as she spoke she 
rose and clenched her hand to her bosom—“ and 
now I am filled with one desire, that of revenging my 
sister’s shame aud death !” 

Reginald Dartmouth pressed his hand to his brow 
and looked slowly round. 

“Lucille,” he said, hoarsely, “but that I see 
your face and hear your voice I should deem this but 
adream. Lucille, I know now what stands between 
you and my love, and here with Heaven's light upon 
us both I take your oath as mine,” 

She started and held out her hand. 

He seized it and pressed it to his lips. 

* Lucille, I take thisas my gage. Give me some 
clue, and I will win your love by giving you your 
revenge.” 

She gazed at him for a moment, then sank upon a 
Beat. 

“ You love me still ?” she said, with bewildered as- 
tonishment, 

“ Still !—ten thousand times more,” he replied, his 
passion heightening by this new phase of her beauty. 
“T love you still, and will wiu your love or die in 
the attempt. Lucille, give me some clue. Tell me 
your sister’s name.” 

She shook her head. 

**No use, no use. I will do more—show you her 
face, when last I saw it. Here against my bosom I 
have worn it as a reminder —alas, for how long for- 
gotten—of my oath. See,” and she thrust her hand 
into the bosom of her dress. But suddenly she sprang 
to her feet white and trembling, and her hands 
dropped to her side. “Ob, Heaven, it is gone!” 

“ Gone?” he echoed. 

“ Yes, gone—lost !” repeated the countess, sinking 
on to the seat and covering her face with her hands. 
“ Gone. It has never been from against my heart since 
we parted. I have worn it night and day!” 

“Jt is in the ball-room—you have dropped it to- 
night !” he said, quickly. 

“ Let us go at once—at once !’’ she cried, feverishly. 

He drew her arm within his and wrapping the 
cloak round her walked towards the window, 

Before they could reach it, however, a shadow 
crossed their path, and, starting, Reginald Dartmouth 
turned his head and saw theslim figure of John Stan- 
field coming slowly towards them. 

With a dark frown he waited till he came up, and 
said, sternly : 

“ What brings you here, sirrah ?” 

The blue spectacles were raised to his face, still 
white and agitated, and the slow, monotonous voice 
said, without the least expression : 

“T have just returned from London, sir, and hear- 
ing voices on the terrace feared they might be——” 

“You may go; all is safe,” said Reginald Dart- 
mouth, impatiently. 

And the slouching figure with a formal bow 
turned and walked slowly away, not turning round 
until the window was closed behind them, then with 
a sudden swiftness he ran back a few paces, stooped 
an! picked up a small glittering trinket, and without 
Waiting to glance at it ran lightly down the steps in 
the direction of his own room, 

(To be continued.) 





Tue directors of the Crystal Palace have had the 
pleasure of celebrating their twentieth anniversary. 
Next year will be the coming of age, and we expect 
that they will get up a féte in imitation of the great 
baronial dvings of old in such cases. The idea is at 
the directors’ service, 

Tue Rosz Tree AND 1Ts LeGenps.—The Greek 
poets say that the rose was originally white, but 
that it was changed to red—according to some, 
from the blood of Venus, who lacerated her feet 
with its thorns when rushing to the aid of Adonis ; 
and, acccrding to others, from the blood of Adonis 
himself. The fragrance of the rose is said by the 
poets to be derived from a cup of nectar thrown 
over it by Cupid; and its thorns to be the stings 





of the bees with which his bow was strung. An- 
other fable relating to the birth of the rose is, that 
Flora, having found the dead body of one of her 
favourite nymphs, whose beauty could only be 
— by her virtue, implored the assistance of 
all the gods and goddesses to aid her in changing it 
into a flower, which all others should acknowledge 
to be their queen. Apollo lent the vivifying power 
of his beams, Bacchus bathed it in nectar, Vertum- 
nus gave its perfume, Pomona its fruit, and Flora 
herself its corona of flowers. Anacreon makes its 
birth coeval with those of Venus and Minerva : 

“ Then, then, in strange eventful hour, 

The earth produced an infant flower, 

Which sprang with blushing tinctures drest, 

And wantoned o’er its parent breast ; 

The gods beheld this brilliant birth, 

And hailed the rose—the boon of earth.” 

Tue Great Care Diamonp.—A new sensation 
has presented itself in the City in the shapo of the 
arrival of the great Cape diamond, which has been 
consigned for sale to Messrs. Pillar, Loverson, and 
Co., of Gracechurch Street. The weight of this 
splendid gem is about 290 carats. 








THE NEST BUILDERS. 


WHERE go you, little Tatter-frock, 
While roughly blows the breeze ? 

**T go to watch the merry birds 
A-building in the trees.” 

A truant sprite are you, I fear, 
Whose footstep never rests, 

“ Nay, nay; it is so sweet to see 
The birdies build their nests. 


Tn hedge and tree and alder bush 
They labour with a will. 

See! there goes Master Robin, with 
Some wood-moss in his bill ; 

And there, with white floss trailing down, 
The busy bluebird goes, 

For his tiny wife to twist and plait 
Around her with her toes. 


¢“ How numerous the sparrows are! 
But there’s enough for all 

Of thread and hay and woolly bits 
For fairy cot and hall. 

The jays have got that maple top, 
And in that hawthorn’s shade 

The thrifty little bobolink 
Three speckled eggs has laid.” 

Go mend your kirtle, Tatter-frock ; 
“ Fine feathers make fine birds.” 

“* Pray leave my frock to mend itself ; 
What very silly words ! 

The brown wren is a housekeeper 
As neat as ever stirred, 

While the goldfinch builds a shabby nest, 
Though such a handsome bird. 


“ My mother’s cot is lowly made, 
My dress is mean and poor; 

But the birds are not ashamed of us, 
And hop about our door. 

And I return their visits too, 
With my doll upon my knees, 

And sit out here and watch them build 
Their houses in the trees. 


“The Power that makes them blithe and 


gay, 

And lightens all their cares, 
Will not forget a little girl 

Whose home is close to theirs.” 
God speed you, little Tatter-frock,! 

Your faith securely rests. 
** Yes, yes, it is so sweet to see 

The birdies build their nests.” 

N. D.U. 


SCIENCE, 


FERMENTATION OF WINES.—Dr. Ott says that 
the fermentation of white wines is caused by the 
growth and action of “vegetable” organisms, 
varieties of fungi. He says that the germs of these 
minute organisms may be detected on the grapes. 

CoAL IN THE Faroe IsLANDs.—Operations for 
getting the coal in the Faroe Islands have been 
commenced, @ oe having been formed for the 
purpose. The area of the field is said to be 32 
square miles, some of the seams being 6 ft., and the 
others averaging 3} ft. in thickness. Many of the 
seams are above sea-level, some cropping out at an 
elevation of 2,200 ft. 

Battoon VoracEe TO Evrorg.—The Boston 
Board of Aldermen, according to a paper received 
by the steamcr “ Silesia” at Plymouth, has voted 
5,000 dollars towards an aerial ship in which Pro- 
fessors Wise and Donaldson, well-known aeronauts, 
and two others were to sail on the 4th July from 
Boston for Europe. Wise believes there are ata 
certain height continuous air currents from west ,to 
east, moving 100 ‘miles an hour, caused by centri- 





frugal force generated by the revolution of the 
earth. He resolves to test the truth of the theory, 


and calculates on reaching England within two days. 


Great confidence in the undertaking is expressed by 
the experienced aeronauts; the Franklin Institute 
is co-operating. 

Sotar Heat as A Toou.—During the recent 
building of a bridge in Holland one of the traverses 
465 ft. long was misplaced on the supports. It was 
an inch out of line, and the problem was how to 
move it. Experiment proved that the ironwork ex- 
panded a small fraction of an inch for every degree 
of heat it received. It was noticed that the night 
and day. temperature differed by about 25 degrees, 
and it was thought this might be made to move the 
bridge. In the morning the end out of place was 
bolted down securely, and the other end left free. 
In the heat of the sun the iron expanded, and to- 
wards night the free end was bolted down, and the 
opposite end loosened. The contraction then 
dragged the whole thing the other way. For two 
days this experiment was repeated, till the desired 
place was reached. We find no record that the heat 
of the sun has ever been employed in this way be- 
fore, but the contraction and expansion of iron bars 
by fire-heat has already been used.to move heavy 
weights over short distances. Broken walls and 
strained roofs and a 168 have been brought into 
place by simply heating iron rods till _— expanded, 
then taking up the slack by screws and nuts, and 
allowing contraction by cold to pull the wall or roof 
into place. 

THE Sustte INFLUENCE OF OxyGEN.—Recent 
investigations made by an eminent French che- 
mist make it appear that the benefit derived from 
the use of compressed air baths, on the one hand, 
and many of the accidents that happen to workers 
in mines, in diving-bells, etc., on the other, are due 
in great part, to the introduction into the system 
of a quantity of oxygen greater thanin the normal 
state; and itis the case with oxygen as with other 
poisons, small doses may be salutary. It therefore 
seems possible that aeronauts, who are stopped in 
their upward course, not by failure in the construc- 
tion or arrangement of the balloon, but by the im- 
possibility of living, might accomplish their de- 
sire to soar higher by taking with them a supply of 
oxygen to which ready recourse may be had on the air 
becoming too rare, the mechanical arrangements for 
this purpose not necessarily involving any inconve- 
nience. On the other hand, according to this au- 
thority, the industries which subject workmen to 
pressures exceeding five or six atmospheres entail 
suffering and death—evils, it is asserted, which, 
from the very nature of the case, might be remedied 
if, for the air, there was substituted a mixture of 
air and nitrogen, calculated so that the pressure of 
the oxygen should not exceed a certain low limit. 

Mzar PreserRvina.—A new process of preserv- 
ing meat has just been discovered, and is likely to 
prove most valuable. Mr. Frank Buckland dined 
on the 29th of May with a friend who placed — 
the table a brace of pheasants and a hare. One 
pheasant had been shot on the 19th of last Decem- 
ber, the other on the 19th of last January, and the 
hare at about the same time. Mr. Buckland pro- 
nounced them to have been “ just fit for the table,” 
though there was a slight taste of something un- 
usual on the outside. They had been preserved by 
some process for which a patent is to be taken out. 
If this process should prove successful there will 
be no difficulty in establishing a dead-meat traflic 
with Australia and New Zealand. 

LrinsEED-O1L VaRNISH.—T» make a quick-dry- 
ing oil varnish, 25 lb. of pure linseed oil are poured 
into an enamelled iron pot, which holds about 40 Ib. 
weight ; the pot is then placed on a moderately 
strong charcoal fire, and the linseed oil heated for 
about half an hour to the boiling point. In the 
meantime 4 oz. of pure oxide of manganese are to be 
rubbed down in linseed oil. This mass is then put 
into a small vessel provided with a spout, and 
poured in drops into the boiling linseed oil, ‘hile 
being gently stirred with a wooden spatula, During 
the rising and effervescence of the heated oil the 
dropping in of the manganese must stop. As soon 
as the oil has settled the dropping in is continued to 
the last. The vessel is washed out with linseed oil, 
which is poured into the boiling oil. The varnish is 
now boiled slowly for an hour, but if a stronger or 
more quickly drying varnish is desired it should be 
boiled for half an hour or anhour longer. The var- 
nish is then removed from the fire, covered with 4 
clean plate, and left to rest for about twenty-four 
hours, Itis then carefully poured off into clean 
vessels. The sediment and other residue are gene- 
rally used for the preparation of ordinary ground 
colours, The pure linseed-oil varnish poured into 
glass bottles can be perféctly bleached by selecting 
a suitable spot where the sun and moon light pexe- 
trate ; moonlight bleaches quicker than sunlight. 
The clear bleached liaseed-oil varnish is used only 
for the finest white oil and lac colours, and for dis- 
solving fine copal lacs, as well asa drying medium 
for all fiue oil-colours. 
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EDITH LYLE’S SECRET, 


By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” &c., ¥e. 
en 
CHAPTER I. 
Cowards die many times before their death, 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 

As I sit here this bright autumnal morning and 
from the window of my room look out upon the river, 
winding its way to the sea, there falls upon my ears 
the merry chime of bells from the tower of the old 
gray church—wedding-bells they are—and their 
silvery echoes float across the water aud up the moun- 
tain side and then die away among the wooded cliffs 
beyond, where the foliaze has just been touched with 
the October frost, and has here and there a gay 
teimming of scarlet and gold on its summer dress of 
green. 

There is a wedding at St. Luke's to-day, and but 
for that fearful neuralgia which has been my béte 
noir so long I should be there to see il, and none 
would send a more fervent ‘* Heaven bless them” 
after the bridal pair than I, who have known them 
both since they were children and loved one of them 
so much. But it cannot be, and I must be content 
— watching the bridal party as it swe-ps proudly 


y 

It is coming now, and I kiss my hand to the beau- 
tiful bride, who flashes a smile at me from those 
wonderful eyes of here—eyes so like in expression to 
those of the elder lady who sits beside ber and whose 
lovely face bears on it marks of the years of ailent 
‘suffering which for her are over at last, and but for 
Mee that wedding at St. Luke’s would never have 

een. 

They are gone now from my sight, and only the 
pealing of the bells is heard in the quiet street, and 
as I muse upon the strange event which has made 
the people of our little town wild with excitement 
aud curiosity, and of which I, perhaps, know quite 
43 much as any one, having heard the whole from 
the lips of those most concerned in it, | ask myself: 
“Why not write out the story, suppressing names, 
dates, and localities, and give it to the world as a 
proof that real life issometimes stranger than fiction?” 

And so, just as the sound of the marriage-bells 
dies away among the distant hills, I take my pen to 
begin a tale which will have in it no part of my own 
life, save as it was sometimes interwoven with the 
lives of those whose history I write. I am only 
Esther Armstrong, the village schoolmistress, and 
occasional guest at the great house on the hill, through 
Whose gates the bridal procession swept this morn- 
fog, and from whose windows to-night many lights 











[SMITTEN.) 


will gleam in honour of that bridal—only Esther 
Armstrong, 8 plain, old-fashioned woman of almost 
thirty-five, with no incident whatever in my life 
worth recording—that is who I am; and so, with no 
thought that any one will accuse me of egotism or 
conceit, I write down the story. 

The Schuylers were of Dutch descent, and had 
married and intermarried in England, and had in their 
family a title, it was said, and they boasted of their 
Dutch blood and English blood, and were proud of 
their money and proud of their pride and proud to be 
known as “the Schuylers of London,” who had for 
so many years kept iutact from anything approaching 
to plebeianism, and whose wealth and importance 
had been steadily on the increase since the first 
Schuyler left his ancestral country across the sea, 
But the race was gradually dying out, and the only 
male member of the direct line in England was 
Charles Howard, a proud, reticent man, who, a few 
years before our story opens, had married Miss Emily 
Rossiter, a lady fully up to the Schuyler staudard of 
moral and social worth. 

It was true she brought with her a plain face and 
a brain not overburdened with ideas, but she added 
to these the sum of one hundred thousand pounds and 
an exclusiveness which saw nothing outside her own 
narrow circle of friends, At the time of her marriage 
her husbaud, Charles Howard Schuyler, who loved 
the fresh grass and the air from the hills better than 
brick walls and stony pavements, suggested that they 
should speud a portion of the summer at his country 
seat, but to this the lady would not listen. It was 
far too quiet to suit one of her gay temperament. Her 
elegant laces and satius and diamonds would be sadly 
out of place iu that rustic neighbourhood, she thought, 
and so season after season she went to the fashion- 
able seaside resorts and tired herself out in the pur- 
suit of happiness, until at last, broken in health and 
spirits, she signified a wish to go to the aforesaid 
country seat, where she could find the rest she needed. 
So one April day Mr. Schuyler came to our little 
town with a whole army of workmen, who began at 
once their task of tearing down and rebuilding the 
old house, which had belonged to the Schuylers. so 
long, and which latterly had been unoccupied and 
gradually going to decay. The house, which was 
very large, stood upon an eminence overlooking the 
town and the little river below, and from this fact the 
place was known as Schuyler Hill, though for years 
and years not a Schuyler had lived there or mani- 
fested the slightest interest in it. 

There was a time, however, within my mother’s 
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lers, whose graves were now in a litt:e enclosure at 
the summit of the hill where the tall evergreens were 
growing, and where the weather-staiued head-stones 
were, with their quaint devices and eulogies of peo- 
ple dead long before I was born. 

Sometimes on a bright summer afternoon I used te 
climb over the low railing into this yard to gather 
the roses and sweetbriar which grew there in such 
profusion, and, seated on the grass, would muse upon 
the dead folk who slept below, and wish so much for 
a return of the days of which my mother had told me, 
when the great house, now go lonely and deserted, 
was full of high-born people, who made the neigh- 
bourhood so gay, and whose revellings were some- 
times prolonged far into the night. 

At last there was a prospect of those days coming 
back ayain, and the whole town was alive with won- 
der and curiosity when it was known that sot only 
was the old house to give way to a new and elegant 
modern structure but that the family was really com- 
ing there to live a good portion of the year, 

Great were the excitement and interest with regard 
to the new house on the hill, which, under efficicat 
workmen, grew so rapidly that early in June the 
framework of the tower could be seen above the tree 
tops, rising higher and higher every day, and watched 
eagerly by the curious villagers, who were very 
proud of the house and the great man come so sud- 
denly into their midst. 

Mrs. Schuyler came herself one day to see the place 
and give directions with regard to certain rooms in- 
tended expressly for herself, and with her came little 
Godfrey, her only son, a brown-eyed, sweet-faced 
boy, not yet quite six years old. 

I remember just how they looked as they drove 
through the town in their open barouche—Mrs, 
Schuyler iu her jaunty bonnet, which I thought too 
small and young for her pale, faded face, and litide 
Godfrey in his velvet suit, with his long hair eurly 
on his neck. Ha was a pleasant, sociable child, and 
soon made the acquaintance of all the workmen, but 
was best pleased with Abelard Lyle, a young mas 
who was employed upon the tower, and who at night, 
when his work was over, made wonderful waggons 
and carts for the pretty little lad. 

All day long Godfrey played about the building, 
and, a stranger to fear, sometimes climbed the high- 
est possible point and stood watching the men at their 
work below. Especially was he delighted with the 
tower where Abelard was, and one morning, the third 
after his arrival, he mounted toa timber above the 
young man’s head, where he stood waving his cap 





memory, when all through the summer months high 








festival had been held at the old place by the Schuy- 


and hurrahing to his mother, who was driving lei- 
surely about the grounds in her pony phaeton, She 
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saw him and with a frantic gesture of her hand mo- 
tioned him to come down, while Abelard too called 
aloud to him and warned him of his danger, 

How it was Godfrey never could explain; he only 
knew that he stepped backward and fell, with a cry 
of “ Abelard” on his lips, that Abelard caught him by 
the arm and threw him with a desperate effort upon 
a narrow platform, where he lay unharmed, while his 
brave deliverer, alas, lay on the ground far below, a 


crushed, bleeding thing! Onlya thing now—no life, 
no motion, no soul, for that had gone to Heaven, and 
they took the limp, insensible object and laid it upon 


the grass, which was wet.with the blood pouring from 
the deep wound upon the temple where a sharp stone 
had struck, 

Trembling with fear little Godfrey came down the 
long ladders amd across the piles of beards to the 
mutilated torm upon asa, and, young as he was, 
he never forget the of the pale, dead face up- 
turned to the summer sun. 

“ Oh, father!” he cried as Mr. Schuyler came up, 
“he caught me and threw me on to the beard, and 
tried to bold on himself, but eouldn’t; and now he’s 
dead, and | liked him so much, Whst shall we do?” 

They could do nothing but tale the poor youth up 
and bear him to his lodging mear by, where they 
washed the blood and dirt from his stained face and 
matted bair, and then began to ask where he came 
from and who his relatives were, if he had any. 

He had not been long there, some one said, but ve- 
body could tell anything definite concerning him or 
his friends watil there stepped from the crowd an 
elderly, diguified woman, whom the people receg- 
nized as Mrs. Fordham, ® comparative stranger to 
them ell, She kuew the youth who had Jost his owa 
life in his efforts to save amother. If they Miked they 
could take him to her house aad bury him from there, 
as she was the only acquaintamce he seemed to 
have. 

To this proposition the landlady asseuted eagerly. 
A dead body and « funeral were not at all to her taste, 
and, besides, she was uot sure as to the pay she 
might receive for her trouble, and she thanked Mrs, 
Fordham so cordially, and eviuced so strong a desire 
to be rid of her late boarder, that the matter was ar- 
ranged at once, and Mrs. Fordham started for home 
to make her house ready for the dead man, who had 
been there only the night before, and had left her so 
full of life and health and hope for the untried future, 





CHAPTER If. 
So frequent death, 
Sorrow he more than causes—he confounds; 
For human sighs his rival strokes contend 
And make distress distraction, Young, 

Or Mrs. Fordham but little was known in (ie 
neigubourkood at that time, She lived in a small, 
pretty cottage a little way out of the town, She had 
only been with us singe the first of May, and soon 
after her comiag she had given out that if sho could 
not hawe the best society ae would prefer to have 
none, and as the then so-called best society was a 
little chary of straugers she wag left mostly to her- 
self, and was seldom seen exogpt at church, where 
she was a regulur atteudant, and where her daugh- 
ter, a young girl of fifteen of more, attracted much 
attention by tie exceeding, beauty of her faceand the 
delicate retinement of her manver, 

“ Poor aud proud, and possibly a Ritualist,” was 
my mother’s fiual summing ap of the metter efter she 
had fully commented upom three facts—first, that 
Mrs, Fordham’s black silk dress, wern everywhere, 
waa darned under the arm.and would soon need 
daruiog in the back. Second, thatshe held her bead 
80 high and walked as if she were the queen herself. 
And, third, that she bowed se mech oftener and lower 
in church than was necessary, and never was kaown 
to lift her eyes from her book all through the monn- 
ing service, 

‘This was mother’s verdict, and as she rather led 
the fashion the people genenally endorsed her opinion 
and they let Mrs. Fordham alone, without even try- 
ing to ascertain anything of her private history. She 
paid her rent every week amd kept no:servant aod 
lived mostly on oauneal and baker's bread, S0 much 
we knew then, aud subsequently we learned mare of 
her history, which was as. follows: 

A native of Berwick, sie belouged to what might 
be called the “ higher poor class.” A nursery gover- 
ness in her giellwod, she bad-come in constant eoa- 
tact with many high-bern ladies whe visited the 
family of her employer, and whom she watehed and 
imitated until there was im her manner a certain 
dignity and air of cultivation which marked her as 
different from others in her own walk of life. Ex- 
ceedingly ambitious se refused many an offer which 
her companions called good, and at the rather ad- 
vanced age of thirty was married to Heury Fordham, 
® poor curate, whose parish was on the Scottish 
border amoug the heather hilla. Here, after three 


her lonely home with only one child, a little girl 
whom she had named Edith Heloise, 
As the daughter of a clergyman Edith was a born 
lady, and Mrs. Fordham felt all her old ambition 
again as she thought what with proper care her 
daughter might one day hgcome—a titled lady per- 
haps, and certainly the bf some rich man’s 
home; and to this emg@ ge was carefully secluded 
from the common people-ampund her, and early taught 
to think that a brilliamé fatare lay before her if she 
would follow iuapligitly the instructions of her 
mother. 
From a distant relative Mrs. Fordham had received 
a small anpaity, on whieh ehe managed to live very 
comfortably aatil Edith, or Heloise, as she preferred 
to call her, wae fifteen, whem she determined upoa 
returning to i 
Abeland Lyle, a young carpenter from Alnwick, 
ied them. He found employment at Mr. 
Schuyler’s house, whither,at his instigation, Mr. 
Fordham removed early in She was wanting s 
cottage im the vicinity, she and Abelard found 
oue for hee and persuaded her to take it, and at- 
tended himeel{ to fitting it up and stood waiting to 
welcome her when she came at last to a 

Mrs, Fordham was very gracious, thanked 

him for hie thoughtfulness, and she said he was very 
good and she should not forget his kind interest in 
her, aud yet there was in her manner something 
which he umderstood and which made him doub! 
avxious to please and propitiate her. He was w 
enough as.afriend and adviser, and during the journey 
aad after their arrival Mrs. Fordham found it con- 
venient to call upon him whenever she but. 
she always managed to make him feel his inferiority 
and how immeasurable wes the gulf between him 
and her daughter, whose servant he might. be, but 
acthing more. 
Heloise was wondrously besutiful, with an ease 
and grace and air of breeding about her which 
would have become a princess. From her father’s 
side she had inherited * good blood,” @ faet- which 
her mother kept constantly before her mind. And 
as she talked of the brilliant matches which had been 
made and could be made again Heloise listened, at 
first quietly, with a pevuliar look in her eyes and a 
bright flush on her cheek. 

Latterly, however, there had been a worried, 
anxious expression op her face when her mother was 
talking to her, aud.on the morning of which I write 
she had left her coffee untouched and stolen from 
the room so as. not to hear what-her mother was 
saying of Abelard Lyle. He had called’ upoeu 
them the previous night and stayed too long and 
seemed too much at home, Mrs. Fordham theught, 

“He is a fing youug man, I know, and I respect 
him very much,” she said; “ but be is anly,a car- 
pentur, and J do not think it well to be very intimate 
with him. I saw. you give hima rose. | wouldn't 
do it again, or encourage him to come here. Que 
cannot be too. careful. of oe’s early associations, if 
one would lave nothing, to regret aiterwards.” 

Mrs. Fordham was talking to berself now, for 
Heloise was in the garden, with her face turged to- 
warda Schugler Hil), where the men weve already; at 
work. 

Sue could, hear the souad of their hammers, as 
stroke after streke fall npan the heavy timber; and 
it seemed. to her asif there was a low undertone of 
music in it all, especially in the etrekes which, rang 
out from the tall ower rising above the. trees. 

There was @ fascination. about tliat tower, and 
during the morning, while. her mother, who had an 
errand ig the village, was away, Heloise sat by the 
window, where, she could see the squaxe frame and 
the broadshouldered figure upon. it. 

Ones, when she felt sure the face was turned to- 
words her, she wavad her handkerghief, and was re- 
warded with a.flourvish.in. the air of the right arm, 
and shea she knew that: Abelerd|could sep ker; and 


she was, hemming, and thought such thoughts es 
made her cheeks the colonr of she roseehe'had given 
to Abeland the wight befoge. 

And while she sat there thag there was the sound 
of carriage wheela,and Emily Sobuplen dove slowly 
down the road with her maid in mtiendanee. 

Heloise had seen the great. lady im church the day 
before, but instead. of staviag af her as the. others 
had dove. had shrunk from view, and wes glad that 
~ sat beliad the Schweyler pow inséead of in front 
of it, 

And now, as the carriage came near, she leaned 
baek in her chair to avoid being seen. 

Thus sereened. from observation, dhe sat. waiting 
for it to pass, her heart giviog a great thump when 
she heard,it stop directly before the house, while Mrs. 
Schuyler utéeved aw exclamation of delight et the 
beautiful roses growing so profusely in the garden. 

“Oh, Janette, how lovely thase sosesare | 1 must 





years of wedded Jife, ee bucied him end retarneu to 





have. some fox my hain—theg will brightes me ap at 


she sat very atill, and applied herself to the ruffle f 


dinner, and I am looking pale and forlorn, and that 
vexes Mr. Schuyler so. 1 wonder if there is any one 
at home.” 

“There must be, for both doors and windows are 
open. Wait while I see.” 

And, suiting the action to the word, ‘the maid, 
Janette, sprang to the ground, and, opening the gate, 
walked up to the door of the room where Heloise was 
sitting. ' 

There was no help for her now. The danger, if 
danger there was in seeing Mrs. Schuyler, must be 
met, and Helgise rose at once, and to Janette’s ex- 
planation that “my lady would like a few of those 
lovely roses.” she bowed assent, and went herself to 
get them. 

“It may as well come first as last,” she thought, 
end, witheut.any covering for her head, she went 
out into the garden, and, gathering a bunch of the 
finest flowers, carried them to Mrs. Schuyler, who 
looked curiously at her while she expressed her 
thanteg,. 
Very curiously too Heloise luoked at her, thinking 
it would take more than roses to brighten up that 
sallow face, and not much wondering that Mr, 
Schuyler did not like it, 
“I don’t beliove she remember ed me,” she said, a9 
she wont back to the hense and watched the carriage 
Gisappeer from view, * And why should she ?” she 
eontinued, “She was not at all interested in the 
matter andionly:thought of me as some common girl 
doiug a very thing, I daresay, She looks 
paler than she did them, and more fretful too. I won- 
der if she is with eil her money.” 
And Helo te as to whether she 
could be happy if. she ware Mrs. Schuyler and lived 
henietns bene on Sebuyler Hill. It would 
fine titing, no degbt, to have all the money one 
te turniand fix and mend 
there was but little of the 
i to fancy herself the 
with Mr. Schuyler away 
im bis place, and her eyes went 
over the trae-tops to the tall tower and the figure 
working there, 

“ Better as it is,” she thought, and, leaning back 
in her chair, she went off into a pleasant kind of 
reverie, from which she was roused by the sound of 
horses’ feet, gallopping swiftly down the road as if 
on an errand of Hire or te. 

The rider was one of the men from Schnyler Hill, 
and swiftly as he rede: Heloise detected a lovk \of 
terror on his face and wondered what had happened. 

Involuntarily she glagced again towards the tower 
and missed the manly form she had seep there a 
short tima befare. But, there wae nothing strange in 
that, She often missed him.whea he went down for 
nails or ordera from his,owerseer, and.she thought no 
more,of it anti] an hour later, wien, ber mother came 
swiftly up'the.walk, lookiog very red and disturbed, 
eud.asking, abruptly; , 

. + hkave you heard of she dgeadfipl socident at the 
ik?” 

Heloise newer.could explain why it was that she 
seemed intuitively, to. know that the accident had re- 
ference +o the only one, shrpagh whom she couki be 
deeply touched, But she did know it, and her lips 
were pale ss.ashes,'aud trombled.ina grieved kind ef 
way 45 she, said : 

“It ig Abelard L” 

“ Yes); whojtald you?” ber mother asked, 

And Heloise replied; 

* No one tald.me. J knew without telling. Is he 
mnoeh hust2; Whaera ig he ?”’ 

And. she caught ber’ honuet from the nailand 
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started for the door. 


‘Step, child! Wihene arqyon, going 2” Mrs. Fordr 
ham said, 
And Heloise replied 
i ye se to Abelard, . Didw’t you, tell me, he was. 
unt 
* Yeas: bute—but, Heloise,”—and Mrs; Rordisam 
hesitated a little, fvightemed by the expression of her 
daughter's face, “ you must uot go, there is no need + 
he wili be-hevesoga, J told them to bring bim, 96 
we ave the only frieads he haa, and I hupsied home 
to. get the front room ready. is dead; he 
fell foom the wower and was skilled; theme they are 
now.” 
Aad, pointing to the group of men coming, slowly 
down the road, Mra. Fordham baatened to open her 
best. roean, and 8 did not eae the look.of ynytterable 


face wher ele heard the ROS, ‘ 
Heloise was not.givea to fainting, and ske did: not 
faint now, but shejuttarad @ low, gasping.cry, 30d 
held fast, to, the. bagki of @ chair, while.eveny thiag 
turned dark ahouw hen japd he was copsgioug of no- 
thutg. exoppt thes. shqre, wae ithe tramp. of feet a 
the meu came ap the, walk, bearing the body of bim 
who wad left, hexonly tae might before full of life 





god beadth, 


quguieh and borror whieh came into her daygpter’s 
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Theo she started from her bending tion, and, 
fleeing up the stairs to-her own room, threw horsetf 


upon the bed, where, without shedding @ tear, she 
lay listening to the sounds below, apdtrying to real- 
ize the full extent of the horror which hadjcome upon 


er. 
, At last when all was qniet and the men were 
she crept from her bed to the window and looked out 
upon the day which had seemed so bright to her 
in the early morning, but was so dark and dreary 


now. 

Mr. Schuyler himself wag just going through the 
gate, so ocoupied with his own thoughts that he 
pearly stumbled over 4 little girl who was coming-iato 
the garden, and in whom Heloise recognized: Bhcabe 
Young; the daughter of the woman in’whose- house 
Abelard had lodged, 

Heloise was not afraid of Pheebe, but she imvolun- 
tarily drew backfrom the window ti My. Schuyler 
was out of sight, feeling as if she almost hated him 
for having built the house where Abelardlost his 
life. 

‘There wae-a knock at the door, and ere Holotse 

could auswer it little Pheabe Young came in, She 
had caught @ glimpse of Heloise at the window, and, 
thinking it no harm, hed eome ‘straight up to her 
room, 
“ Please, miss,’ she said, laying \a paper:on the 
young girl’s lap, “ we found this under his jacket— 
pinned tight—and ma knew it came from your rose- 
bush, for there ain’t mo more like it about here, aod 
she sent it to you cause ghe thought be was your 
beau.” 

it was the rose Heloise- had pieked for Abelard and 
fastened in hisbuttouhole-the night before, when 
they stood for a moment by the gate, and hetold her 
to watch for him on the morrow as he was te wark 
upon the tower. 

Now he was dead, and the rese whieh had been 80 
fresh and dewy then waa wilted and crushed, and 
right in the eentre, upon the pure white petals, was 
a little drop of blood, or rather the gtain of one— 
Abelard’s blood, Heloise knew, and she felt a-strange 
faintness steal over her as:she held the faded flower 
in her hand and gazed upon that brizht red spot, the 
sight of which seemed to stamp @ similar mark, upon 
her heart whioh gched and throbbed with a new 


ain, 
, “Yes, Phoebe, thank you; i was kiad in your 
mother; and now please go—my head is aching 
badly,” she said. 

And metioning Phesbe from the room she thrust 
the rose into her bosom, and went agaim to her bed, 
where she lay until her mother came to see what she. 
was doing, 

‘Liere were no tears on-Heloise’s.cheeks, no trace 
of them in her eyes, but her white face told volumes 
to Mrs, Fordham, who involuntarily laid her baad on 
her daughter's hair, saying kindly : 

“I never knew you eared so much for him. Poor 
boy, lam se sorry. Hejlooks very natural, Would 
you like to see him?” 

“No, mother, not now,” was the answer. 

And that was all that passed between them on the 
subject of Abelard that day. 

Heloise had an intense- headache, and kept her 
toom, and at night her mother brought her toast and 
tea, and tried to make ber eat, and told her how kind 
the Sehuylers were, and what.a sweat bittle- boy Ged- 
frey was, and how keenly he felt Abelard’s death. 

He had been to see the body, and-hig mother had | 
been there too, and Mrs, Fordgam dwelt upon /her 
five manners and handsome dress, and God{rey's vel- 
vet suit and manly faee, uatil Heloise fels as if she 
should go mad, andbegged her motherto leave her, 

She hated the Schuyters, one and all, for through 
them Abelard, had met.his death, and she-—she did 
bot dare look into-the fuggee or question what it had 
in store for her. 

She only felt that all thebrightness of hex life had 
been suddenly stricken out, leaving her utterly hope- 
less and desolate, and long after hor mother was 
aseep in the next room she lay awake wuudering | 
What she should do, and if, as she feared, it sooeall 
be necessary for her to tell. Aad even ifit.were not 
hecessary was it right for her to withhold the seoret 
Which was torturing her so cruelly? Wasvit just to 
Abelard, and did it look as if she were ashamed of 
the pe as connected with him? 

“Tam got, darling, Lam vet” she moaned; “ and 
to-morrow, when they lower you. juto the grawe, I 
Will be there, and, in a voice everybody can hear, I'll 
tell the truth and face the eative world, mother aud 
a” 


The facing mother was the hardest part o' all, and 
Heloise felt her pulse quicken aud her bead throb 
Violeutly as she fancied her mother’s look of surprise 
aud anger when she heard the story which she. meant 
to tell at the grave, and, while thinking how she 
should combat that anger and reproach, the early 
summer morning crept inte her room, and she heard 


te watchers with the dead go through the house iato 
estreet, and-knew-that agother day had.come. ~ 





CHAPTER Itz: 
Let ug be patient. These severe afilictiong 
Not from the ground arise, , 
But ofventines celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

PURRE: was-a great crowd assembled to-attend the 
fuveral of Abelard ‘Lyle, and, jong before the’ hour 
appointed for the services} Mrs. Pordham’s cottage 
was fitted to overflowing, as.was also the street in 
front, and it was with sqme diffieulty the Seluyler 
family could make their way through the dense.miass 
of pedple. i ud I , 

hey came late, and little Godfrey had a knot. of 
grape upon his arm, while Mrs. Schuyler worea black 
gilk, with no shade of colour to relieve her sallow 
face, and she loaked with her high-bred air very 
mach out of place, and very much boved too, 9s if 
gle wished it ali well ever, and wondered why her 
husband should take go much trouble fore poor young 
men and an entire stranger. ’ 

Aud yet she was uot withqut kindly feslings, and 
she felt very grateful to Abelard Lyle, and very sorry 
that he should have lost his life in saving that of her 
gon; and, at her husband's suggestion, she went to 
the.eotta.e the day before ito see that everything was 
night, and spoke civilly to Mra. Fordham, and asked 
for some more roses, Baying : 

_ “I have had some once to-day. I was driving by 
just before the terrible agcident, and sqw, auch a 
lovely young gicl—your daughter.” 

“ Yes, my daughter,” Mrs. Fordham replied, a new 
hope rising withia her that through the Schuylers 
Helojse would make her way to distinction. 

‘tWhere is.sbe? I'd like to. see her again. I 


geen her befove,”? Mrs. Schwyler continued, with an 
increased graciousness of manner, as she helped her- 
self to more of the choice roses. oe 

Ina great flatterof delight Mxs. Fordham answered 
that Heloise had a heedache—was snbject. to head- 
aches--and, @6. was not surprising, the excitement 


Mrs. Schuyler to. see. her, and she thanked ber for 

king 60 kindly of her, Then she went on to.say 
hiedius the family were located in their.new home 
she hoped the @ in the town would feel incited 
to have better schools than they now had--aud 
she. wished her danghter to: have .every.pasaible.iad- 


vantage. 

To all this: Mrs. Schuyler pretendad to listen and 
nod assent, and, when she had all the roses. she cared 
for she said good-moniing, aud went back to the 
hotel, where she recounted the particulars of her.call 
to her maid, with whom she was on: very familiar 
terms. 

+ Such assnmance,” she said, t'ea:that woman has! 
Way, she talked to me es if I. were bev equal, and 
eveu asked me to call again after it was all over. Sho 
wanted me to see. her daughter—that beautiful young 
t girl whom we saw in our-drive this. moming. Didl 
‘tell you that is where they bave taken the youug 
man? I should not be surprised if he were thejover 
of the girl, only she lookedse very young. It seems 
to me I must have.seen her before.” 

The appearance of Mr. Schuyler brought to an end 
the lady’s conversation with Janette, and, tunniag to 
her husband, she asked where they were intending 
to bury the youog man. ; 

“In our own family grave,” was the reply. 

And then Mus. Schuyler dropped the flewars she 
was arraugiug, and her great black eyes: opened 
wider than their wont, xd fixed themgelves upon her 
husband with a look of incredulity as she said : 

“In onr family grave! Why, Howard, you naust 
be crazy! 
putting hin there.” 

“ Yea, I know ;. but, Emily, consider for.a moment 
—he saved our boy’s life, and I feet. like paying him 
every possible respect, and have ordered his graye.to 
be made. jnst upder the pive tree at. the far sie, 
There is room enough between far.all the Schuylers 
who. vill ever be, buried thene.” 

Mrs. Schuyler knew from experience that when 
once het bushand’s mind was made up jit wes.ugeleas 
to argue with him, so she said. no more, but thought 
within hecself that when ber time came to die she 
would request that. sheshould be laid beside se Ros- 
siters, and not on Schuyler Hill, in shat little yard 
where a few gray, timesora stones marked the last 
restiag»place of such of the Sehuylers a6 wereburied 
. there, and where Abelard Lyle.was te be taken. 

Mr. Schayler was in,one senseas proud a6 his wife, 
but with his pride be bad much goed sense and 
genuine kindness of heart, 

But for Abelard Lyle he would have.lest his bright- 
faced boy, and he felt truly grateful ta the young 
man, and resolyed to show him every possible re- 





gpect. 


thought her.so very beautiful, and even fancied I had: 


had brought one es. She would like so muel for } 


Surely there are places enough without , 





So he.orderad the funeral hisscif, sent. to the cat. : 
tage.a, handsome rosewood coffin, and ‘vas in and gut : 
9qvoeral times ta see that all was wight, and when the. 
hour for the services qrrived drove down with his 
Wife and gon, and-enanted the part of chivfi and in- 
rg only mongner, for Abelard had no relatives, and | 

rs. Fordham was too much afraid of being identi- 
fied with: that class of people ” to admit of any. great 
manifestation of feeling on her part. ' 

She had allowed:the body to be brought, to her 
honsa, butjshe managed tp impress. every one, with 
the immeasusable distance thene was between bersalf 
and the dead man, who looked so calm and peaceful ; 
qnd handsome inbis elegant coffin, with a hali-opered 
rose upon his breast. 

Murs. Fordham hed put it thereat Heloise’s reqnest, 
hut Helvise. bergelf had takan no part in anything, or 
even. seen the, bady. 

She bad akandoned the wild idee of going to the : 
fs and startling the people with her story ag she : 

ad meant to do4hp previons day. 

The paia ia, hor head was tao great eveg to. admit 
of herisitsing up, and she, did mot case to.see the » 
corpse. ? 

“No,na. J conld.not bear it, I wowldirather think » 
of him as i sawhim last,” sho.said, when ker mother ; 
suggeated thet sbe should go down and see homniece : 
hedooked aad what an expensive coffia Mr. Schuyler : 
had haught, { 

And so during the entire day Heloise newer ance { 
appeared below, but jay.on the bed in ber, chamber, 
with hpraghiug bead buried in the pillow, and thd 
faded rose hidden asvay in hex bosom, 

She heard the peaple as they assembled in the | 
house aud yard below, and knew when the Schuylers . 
came by the suppressed hush amang the crosd, and : 
thought what a good man Mr. Schuyler must be,aad + 
how she would like tothank him. for bis kindness to 
Abglard, and when they carried the budy out she 
arosa from her bed. and watohed them through the 
half-closed shuttara, and saw: the crape. on litéle | 
Godfxpy’s sleeve, and felt again that sle bated the 
little, bey, but for whom hat funeral procession wonld 
not heve, moved away from the. house, up the read, : 
to the top af Schuyler Hill, where au apen grave was | 
waiting tor all that, wag mortal of Abalard Lyle. 

Heloige could not pray them, ber heart was.so bard : 
and rebellious, and aghed ao with a. sense of agtual + 
pain, and loss, and a horrid fear of what might be in , 
the future; and once. when this fear got the mastery > 
of her she! arose, and, going to, private, drawer, 
whexe she kept her hidden treasure, she squght for , 
and found, a@ she supposed, the instrument which ; 
was to help her in the hour of need, when she told the { 
world whet she must ora long tell. 

With, trembling flagpre ghe unfolded the paper.and | 
felt herself grow cold and feint.with a na terrar ; 
when she saw that.instead of the article whieh was + 
tp prove ber innacent, and pure she haldonly a re- 

ipt, for goods bought.and paid for, by her. mother, 

eargh as she might she could not fad the document ; 
she sought, 

That was ganes how or where she,canld.not guess ; 
until ghe remembered baying burned some waste ; 
papers ecoumylating in har duawen only a faw days, 
betorg. She bad it then and req) if over, and gup- ; 


posed she laid it beck in the place where she always ; 


kept it, but she myst have, pat ip ite place the receipt, : 
which wag felded and looked much like it,and burned ; 
the only evidence sho had that she was not the » 
wicked thing she felt herself to,be.ag she sank. upon » 
the floor aud askad that sue might die. t 
It was terrible to see.suoh anguish in one so. young, : 
for Heloise, though well grown, and tall, was little : 
more than fifwen, and her face, whea ia repose, was ; 
the face of a mere child, Bug jt seemed ald.mow and ; 
gray and pivehed with that look of anguigh upon. it 
mingled with somethirg akin. to shame as phe { 
crqughed upon the Apor.and whisprredto herself: 
aa if mother and the world do nat believe , 
Then swift as thought the. angwer came: ; 
“T’ll drown myself iw the river; and, sitting op~ 
right npon she Agor, the young girl went threugh in 
fauey with, all the sickeying deteilg. which such @ ; 
catastrophe wauld involve, 
Lhe anzioty ef. Ler mpther, the alarm, the search | 
for her body, the fhuding it.a4 last, aud .the corqner’s 
inquest, where, possibly, wer gecnet wold be disr , 
covered and she be disgraged all the same, t 
Np, no,” she moaned, betser, live and fight 
gut, knowing I am inmocent, than gasry 4 sullied , 
name to a suicide’s grave.” t 
+ Apdiloge, your soul. into the bargain,” something 
whispered in her ear, making her sjart with @ new 
horror ag she semembered the hereafter she had im» 
her madness almost forgutten. ’ 
Heloise believed in Heaven, and heretoforeshe had . 
rayed night and morning that she might.gaip jit.,' 
= form her words had beep, perhaps, byt still gbp 
had prayed, andthe elder Brother, who.is mexsiin) te» 
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mark every penitential sigh, however faint, knew all 
the good there was in her, and loved her for it, and 
in this hour of her sore need interposed in her behalf, 
and, bidding ber tempter flee, put better thoughts 
into ber heart, and, opening the white, quivering 
lips, made them pray as they never had prayed before, 
earnestly, sincerely. 

‘Lead me not into temptation, but deliver me from 
evil.” 

‘hat was all she said—a!l she could say, but her 
heart ceased to throb so painfully, ani the bard 
lovk left her face, aud the tears came to her relief as 
she said: 

“I know I am innocent; and_I’ll tell mother the 
whole truth, keeping nothing back.” 

Heloise had risen now, and with trembling hands 
was binding up her beastiful hair of golden brown, 
which Abelard had a imired so much, and which she 
too knew was wonderful for its brightness aud luxu- 
riance. 

Would she ever care for it again? she asked her- 
self as she put it away uudera net where not even 
@ single curl could find its way to neck or brow, 
When suddenly, asifit had beeu a vision, she saw an 
elegant room which seemed to be at Sciuyler Hill, 
and in that room a lady of marvellous beauty, with a 
face iike her own, save tiat it was older aud more 
mature—a lady, clad in satin and lac«, with jewels in 
her flowing bair aud on ber suowy neck, and invo- 
luptarily to herself she said : 

“ That’s myself. How came I there?” 

Then the mist, if mist it was, which had for a 
mowent chuded her mind, lifted, and she was 
herself again—Helvise Foriham, siauding in her 
own humble room and making herself reaay for the 
Becting with her mother aud the confession she 
meant to make before she slept again. 

I was at the funeral and saw Avelard in his hand- 
sctue coffin, and thought how dreadful it was to 
die so fav away from home and have uo tears shed 
for me, for there were none shed for him. 

Everybody looked sorry, and sober, and shocked, 
Mr. Schuyler particularly so, aud bis wife put her 
fine cambric haudkerchief toher eyes when the rec- 
tor spoke of the uoble deed which never could be for- 
gotten by those fur whom it was done, but she did 
not cry, I kuow, for I was watching her, and I 
wanted to shake little Godfrey, who, though he was 
very subdued and quiet, actually nodded in his high 
chair before the remarks were over. 

It was a sad funeral and a big funeral, but one 
void of genuine heartache, save the one young heart 
upstairs that was breaking, and of this I did not then 
know. 

Although more than two years the junior of 
Heloise, 1 perhaps knew her better than any one 
else. Intimate friends she had not, but between her 
and myself an acquaintance had sprung up, born of 
our common love for flowers and rambles by the 
river side. We had exchanged slips of roses and 
a and talked over the gate of our flower 

ds, and once when caught in a rainstorm she had 
taken tea with us and deligited us all with her 
pretty, ladylike manuers and soft, geutle speech, I 
was charmed with her, and having, as I believed, a 
secret of her sin in my possession I felt greatly inte- 
r sted in her, and when at the funeral 1 missed her, 
aud heard of the headache which was keeping her 
upstairs, I bad my own opinion with regard to the 
cuuse of that head»che, and with all the curiosity of 
a girl of thirteen determined upon seeing her and 
ju ‘ging for myself how a girl looked who had lost 
her lover. Accorditgly 1 lingered after the funeral, 
and when the people were gone and I had taken a few 
turns in the garden I ven:ured up the stairs to her 
room and kvocked softly at her door. 

* Come in,” was spokeu in a frightened tone, and 
I went in and found her st nding in the middle of 
the room, ber hands pressed on her head and her 
eyes fixed upon the door with an expression of alarm. 

At sight of me, however, they changed at once, 
and with a smile she said; 

“Oh,it’s you. I thought it was mother.” 

“No, she basu’t had time to come back yet.” I 
replied, and then, touched by the lovk of her white 

fave, I burst out: “* On, Heloise, isn’t it terrible ? and 
he so young aud handsome! I am so sorry fur you.” 

“ Hu-h-sh,”she said, ina tone of alarm. “ Why 
a-e you sorry for me? Why should any one be 
more sorry for me than for another ?” 

She was gazing fixedly at me, and, impelled by 
something I could not or did not try to resist, | 
replied : 

* Because—because I suppose he was your beau.” 

Heloise’s eyes were almost black vow in her ex- 
citement, and her voice was husky as she said: 

“You suppose he was my beau? Why did you 
suppose 60? What business have you to say so? 

Tell me, child.” ‘ 

She seemed meny years my senior then, and in 

obedience to Ler question I answered: 


*T have seen him look at you just as Brother Tom 
leoks at Sarah Blackmer, and he’s her beau; and 
then I saw him kiss you once down by the river, 
that time I came upon you suddenly, you remember ; 
but I never told. He was your beau, wasn’t he?” 

She did not answer for a momeut, but her lips 
moved as if she were trying to epeak, and at last 
she said : 

“ No, he was not my beau, Ettie” (that was my pet 
name twenty years ago, before I was the village 
school-mistress). “ Eitie, I believe you like me, and 
I want—I want—you—to—oh, Ettie, if ever people 
say bad things of me, don’t you believe them, but 
stand by me, won't you ?” 

She had both my hands in hers, and was looking 
straight into my eyes with a strange, stony expres- 
sion that, h»lf frightened out of my wits, I told ber 
I would stand by her, without however knowing at 
all what she meant. I was a little proud also to be 
thus appealed to, aud when the fixed expression of 
her face gave way and the tears began to roll down 
her cheeks I cried too for sympathy and tried to 
comfort her and made her lie down upon her bed, 
and when she was more quiet sat by her until I heard 
her mother's step below. Then I tonk my leave, for 


I was afraid of Mre. Fordham, whom I met ou the 
stairs, and whose cold, proud face I fancied louked 
brighter and more cheerful than faces usually do 
when returning from a grave. 

(To be continued.) 








MARRIED IN MASK. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Wits all eyes fixed upon him the old doctor re- 
moved the dark cloth which concealed a small ap- 
paratus of brass wheels in a box of mercury, with 
slender threads of gold reaching out of the box to 
the distance of four feet on every side when ex- 
tended. 

Then before proceeding to apply the ends of these 
metallic threads to the corpse he said: 

“TI do not see the geutleman who is the proprietor 
of this house. I have never put eyes upon him, Dues 
he intend to witness this experiment ?” , 

Sam then explained the reason of his father's ab- 
sence. A certain business involving a large sum had 
been forced upon his attention that day, and he could 
not be present, 

“Then I shall have to go on without him,” he 
said, “ and show to these doubting gentlemen of my 
profession that discoveries in science are possible 
even in Italy.” 

Doctor Ruffini, apparently trembling with age, 
placed the mysterious apparatus upon the table ncar 
the head of the corpse, 

Then he disposed the threads of gold about the 
person of the dead bride. Each end of a thread was 
pointed with a slender pin of steel. He directed the 
clerks who were present to take each one of these 
points and hold it against the flesh of the neck, 
bosom and hands of the corpse, 

They obeyed his instructions, and stood with the 
poiuts pressed against the flesh. 

Then Doctor Ruffiui turned the crank which set 
all the little wheels in motion in the box of mer- 
cury. 

The attendant physicians laughed outright when 
no result followed this turning. 

“Wait one misute, gentlemen,” said the doctor. 
“ The body is now charged with a volatile substance 
of which you never heard, The discovery is mine, 
and I will reveal it only on my deathbed to scientilic 
men. Now, if life is ouly dormant in this lovely 
form I shall awaken it. I believe that the woman is 
not dead. You have staked your professional acu- 
men upon the stutement that she is dead. Au Italian 

hysician, tottering on the verge of the grave, wiil, 
F trust, teach you never to sneer at that which you 
do not understand,” 

He took the steel points from the clerks, one by 
one, and thrust them into the flesh of the bride until 
the blood trickled out. 

To the amazewent of all a shudder passed over the 
dead, 

A cry escaped the lips of the young husband, and 
he pressed eagerly forward. 

The physicians uttered exclamations of surprise, 
and approached to contemplate the movements of the 
flesh and muscles. 

Shudder after shudder passed over the body. 

Doctor Ruffini stood with folded arms, the last 
steel point having falleu from his fingers. 

He was the only calm spectator in the room. He 
had witnessed similar scenes before. 

Preseutly the lips of the sleeper moved as if endea 
vouring to utter words, 

Then the eyes opened and Bessie looked upon her 
husband and smiled as he bent over her, She knew 





him. 





Life was asserting itself slowly but surely. A little 
stream of blood trickled from her cheek. Another 
showed itself upon her fair neck. 

Then s mighty spasm passed over her, and when 
it ended she put up ber arms and Ruffini and her hus- 
band raised her toasitting posture. 

The attendant physicians pronounced it to be a 
wniracle. 

“No,” said Ruffini, “It is no miracle. The su- 
pernatural has not intervened. It is the result of 
scientific study. I have done thething before. I: 
is only an instance of suspended animation, caused 
by excess of emotion. Geutlemen, I pardon you 
steers. Scieuce has been subjected to sneers iv 
every age. I have come to your country-to practis: 
medicine, Beware lest sich miracles as this reaci 
the ears of the people, They may desire to consul) 
the thaumaturgist. Gentlemen, many human being 
have been buried alive, Never put a corpse un ler 
the ground until science declares it to be @ corpse 
indeed. My favourite uncle was buried, and whe 
[ had occasion to remove the body to another loca: 
lity I found to my horror that he had, turned ove: 
in his coffin. Ah! my beautiful sleeper speaks. 
Young man, [ have given you back your bride.”’ 

“ Where am I, Sam?” she said, cliugiug to him ; 
“and why are all these people here ?” 

. _ ever such joy kaown to young husband be- 
ore ; 

He said, with the wildest delight : 

“ Doctor Ruffiui, wonderful man, Heaven has sen: 
youtome. Through all my life 1 will proclaim you 
to be the greatest pliysician on eart'..” 

As he spoke the ‘reporter recovered from _ his 
amaz t and com d to write out in his little 
book ‘notes of the wonderful event. He kuew that 
the public were about to have a grand seusation. 
Sentence by sentence would the -work of his peuci! 
be devoured in thousands of families upon the ensu- 
ing day. He determined to give Dr. kuffiui his due. 
The public should know him as he was, aged bui 
splendid iu his professional discernment and skill, the 
man who could wake the dead. Aud as his nimble 
peacil noted down each event and word the dour 
was unlocked and the servants outside were a!mitted. 

Discipline and decorum were ignored, for,otten iu 
the wild bewilderment of sudden joy. Gentlemen 
and servauts became blended in one wild uproar a:d 
general congratulation. There sat the beautifui 
bride in perfect possession of her faculties, 

They had lifted her from the table of death and 
placed her in au arm-chair, beside which stood the 
happy Sam and the triumphant Ruffiui, who had 
mystified them all by his apparatus. The simple 
flow of blood which he had caused was the real 
secret of her escape from the death trance. The 
wheels and the mercury were intended only to im- 
press the physicians who were now, tv his infinite and 
concsaled amusement, eudeavouriug to cumpreheud 
their uses and their pewers, He declined giving 
them any explanations regarding his apparatus, aud 
the watchful reporter made a note of that fact also. 
The precious public would have mystery to their 
hearts’ content ou the morrow. 

In the midst of the general joy and congratulation 
Nicholas Rudd reached the front door of his mansiou 
from the street, His business has been co:npleted to 
the satisfaction, and he now approached the house of 
death with a heavy hart. Somethiug told him that 
Sam had lost all of love in losing his wife. He felt 
that the young banker resembled himself in his 
fidelity to the memory of one, The young man, 
like himself, had staked his all on one woman. He 
would never marry again. For both of them hence- 
forward there could be no love of woman, 

“ He will-live and die absorbed iu me, as I shall 
live aud die absorbed in him,” said the venerable 
banker, as he noiselessly applied his uigat-key to 
the street door and pushed it open. 

Silence greeted him in the hall. 

Not a servant was to be seen. 

Discipline had beeu violated and a frown passed 
over his face. 

He saw that no one was ready in the lower hall to 
aid him in removing his great-coat and to put away 
his bat aud muffler. 

He was amazed and offended. Perfect order and 
method bad been his hubby for years. Why was lie 
neglected and left alone to himself now? In his 
mind the offender was already discharged for 
abindoument of duty. 

He removed his overcoat himself, placing it, to- 
gether with his hat and muffler, upon the ball rack 
and slowly ascended the stairs. 

To his utter amazement he heard the voices of his 
servants in loud conversation above, 

He knew then that the strange convocation of 
doctors upstairs had excited and demoralized his ser- 
vants, 

“ Poor fellows,” he said to himself, as he ascended, 
“ why should I blame them for being engrossed in 
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what they. must see is near my own heart? Itisa 
rare thing to see experiments performed upon the 
dead. Let them have one look and be forgiven. It 
is all vain, as I toldSam, The edict of Heaven has 
gone forth. But let them see how eagerly the hus- 
band hopes even in the grim face of death.” 

The elder Rudd reaehed the landing and heard 
happy voices in the chamber before him, 

How dared any one to be merry in the chamber of 
death ? 

It was a shock to him, and he pressed forward to 
rebuke the offenders, 

The door was open, but no one saw him, 

He was unheeded. 

He saw that the backs of physicians and servants 
were tusned to him, 

Only one face was looking at him. 

Was it a dream? or was his reason shattered by 
the calamity which had befallen his son? 

The dead wife was looking at him! 

She had the illusion of life marked upon her face. 

Her beautiful eyes were open, and regarding him. 

The aged Italian physician—doubtless the identi- 
cal friend who had been summoned by the son— 
seemed to be applying salve to a spot in her cheek, 

She exclaimed—this beautiful corpse—so loud that 
Nicholas Rudd heard her : 

* Oh, Sam ! there is your father at last !”” 

The young wan turned at the words and saw 
Nicholas Rudd, pale and trembling w‘th fear, stand- 
ing in the door, 

He ran to him, as did several others, and caught 
him by the hands and arms, with exclamations of 
delight. 

“There is the wonderful man,” said Sam, pointing 
to Ruffini, “ who bas saved my wife, Bessie was 
not dead—she is mine yet, thank Heaven,” 

The scene baffles the power of language, 

The elder Rudd would not believe that the dead 
had come to life until they led him to her, and he 
heard it from her own lips. 

They had wiped away the slight stains of blood, 
and Doctor Ruffini had applied to the punctures tle 
healing salve. 

He had time now, the wonderful healer, to turn 
and contemplate the great banker whom he had never 
seen. 

Sam had for many years spoken to him of his em- 
ployer aga man of immense dignity aud handsome 
countenance, 

Doctor Ruffini had now an opportunity to judge for 
himeelf. 

The great financier, the manipulator of millions, 
the sphynx of the money market, was standing be- 
fore him, and uttering words of gratitude. 

The Italian doctor gazed upon Nicholas Rudd in 
bewilderment. 

He could not for a time, with all his natural self- 
possession, trust his lips to reply to the great banker. 

He knew him at once! 

The man for whom he had been so patiently 
searching for years stood before him. 

he meeting was a marvellous surprise. It re- 
quired all the Italian's skill to retain his self-control, 
and tocontinue to speak in his assumed voice and 
character, 

“ 1 have brought to this strange country,” ho said 
at last, “ the knowledge acquired in-foreign schools; 
and in my medical connection with the lialian army 
I have known other instances of suspended anima- 
tion, and have restored the men to life. I chanced 
to know this young husband, and that acquaintance 
has been the medium of the bride’s restoration. 1 
ask no compensation and will take pone, because this 
young man is my friend; but I would be gratified 
and assisted if you would allowme to use upon my 
medical circulars your valuable name as a reference.” 

“You shall have my recommendation always,” 
eaid the great banker, warmly shaking Ruffini’s hand. 
“ T insist also that you, as my son’s friend, shall oc- 
cupy apartments in this house until you are fairly 
introduced as a physician to such families as I can 
influence to employ you.” 

The proposition to make Nicholas Rudd’s house a 
home for the present harmonized so perfectly with 
Ruffini’s ulterior purposes that he accepted at once 
the offer. The whole purpose of the Italian's search 
was now near its realization. He would have now 
the opportunity day by day to peer into the working 
of the great finaucier’s heart, Patiently must he 
wait and watch the ivner life, if possible, of the 
great banker. He craved not to know him as the 
world knew him. He would peer into the inscrutable 
man’s soul. The offer of hospitality seemed to 
yield him now the long-coveted opportunity. The 
long-sought being had come to him now by the 
merest accidcnt. To find this man he had put the 
ocean wastes between himself and his own sunny 
ltaly. The purpose of years seemed abvut to be 
crowned with success, 

The spectators finally passed out and the happy 





husband was left with his wife. Nicholas Rudd 
conducted Doctor Ruffini to the suite of rooms, he 
intended to place at his disposal during his stay in 
the house. They were apartments long disused, 
but kept always in perfect order. The entire suite 
of rooms, except one, were given up to the Italian 
doctor, who had made the house of mourning a house 
of joy. An entire storey of the house was appro- 
priated to his use. He had bed-chamber, private 
parlour, library and bathing-room entirely to him- 
self. and a servant assigned to his exclusive use, 

When the venerable banker had retired and left 
him in possession of his rooms the Italian looked 
about him. 

The decorations of the place were unlike those of 
the lower storeys. Gayer and more pleasing were 
the light frescoes of the ceilings. Blue or pink 
hangings were upon the windows. The carpets 
were in harmony with. these colours of silk, The 
furniture was more eilerial in pattern than in the 
lower storeys of the mansion, The paintings and prints 
upon the walls were selected with admirable taste. 

But Ruffini saw that, although portraits of men 
were there, no female face in o’l, or bronze, or marble 
was to be seen. 

Finally, when a servant glidedin at the touch of 
the musical silver gong, the Italian, after delivering 
some letters tothe man, inquired of him the reason 
‘that the rear room of the suite which looked out 
upon the back yard was so dark aud apparently closed 
up against all use. 

“T see through a key-hole,” he said, “that some 
marble statue is against the door, and it occurred to 
me that it might be used for a lumber-room.” 

“ Ab! sir!” said the servant, in response, “ that is 
the greatest mystery of the house, No one here, except 
Mr. Nicholas Rudd, has ever been known to enter that 
room. Servants who were here years before I came 
assured me that no one ever was allowed to look into 
the place. There is something in that room which 
Mr. Rudd visits once a@ year, and which he intends 
that no oneshall see except himself. He keeps the 
key, and it is a ponderous one, I assure you, sir. It 
is a key heavy enough for a prison, But don’t men- 
tion the subject, sir, for it might cost me my place in 
this house.” ; 

After the servant had gone Ruffini took another 
look at the marble through the key-hole, He deter- 
mined some day to ascertain what objects it masked 
beyond. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

Doctor Rurrini had been but a few days domiciled 
at the house of Nicholas Rudd when he commenced 
gradually to gain the confidence of the great banker. 
The evident attachment of Sam to the mysterious 
Italian facilitated this confidence, 

It was natural enough that both father and son 
should lean strongly toward one who had brought 
sudden light and joy into their hearts. The evi- 
dence of his medical skill was ever before them 
There sat the young and beautiful wife day by day, 
and by every act and sentiment weaving around 
their hearts the web of her fascination, She had 
been carefully educated by those who now mourned 
her mysterious flight in the night of thestorm. Her 
beauty was that of the rose, her intelligence and 
tact far in excess of her years, Her devotion to her 
husband was of that absorbiug nature which makes 
home a Paradise and absence from it an unrest. 

Nicholas Rudd had purchased for her with un- 
sparing hand all that a young bride needs, and of 
which she had been so destitute after she had 
escaped from her adopted parents in the storm. 

She had been cautioned by Old Hawk not to men- 
tion the names of those from whom she had so cere- 
moniously fled. Samhad promised the same intriguer 
that the name in the marriage certificate, ‘‘ Bessie 
Thorne,” should remain concealed also from his 
father. This was one of the conditions upon which 
Old Hawk revealed to him the face of his bride, 
his long-lost Bessie. 

The only revelation the young banker made to his 
father was the plot to swindle him out of a great 
portion of his property. He notified Nicholas Rudd 
of this plot, and that he had promised to be a par- 
ticipant in it on condition that Old Hawk would give 
him in marriage his long hidden Bessie. But beyond 
this Sam could not be driven or persuaded. He kept 
silent regarding all other matters coufided to him by 
the desperado and others of the gang. Nicholas 
Rudd had been notified that his son could gain a 
bride and an important witness iu her by intriguing 
with the desperado and his followers. 

The result was before the aged banker. 

Sam had ventured among the gang, and there now 
in Rudd’s mansion was the bride, secured for life to 
his son, And there in her person was also the ever- 
ready witness to testify that Red Eyed Mag was 
slain in self-defence should Old Hawk ever put Sam 
on trial for bis life. 








The bride had been intrigued into the young 
banker’s possession by his promises to Old Hawk. 
By this concession Sam and his father knew that an 
important witness had been obtained possession of, 
If ever the desperado and his gang attempted to 
swear away Sam’s life there stood Bessie to swear to 
the truth. 

She assured her husband that, child as she was, 
her memory of that terrible event was perfect, and 
th:t she could depict it now to any court as if it 
were the occurrence of yesterday. Her own suffer- 
ings aud terror at the time had made the scene in- 
delible. 

Thus by the delivery of Bessie to Sam Old Hawk 
had removed from the young banker’s mind the 
terrors attending an arrest for murder, 

But now the question arose between Nicholas Rudd 
and his adopted son—what revenge was possible to 
the gang if Sam broke his promise (as break it he 
must) to rejoin them in earnest and participate in 
their crimes. 

The plan was to entrap the desperadoes and send 
them all to jail, 

The young banker, upon whose promise the gang 
were relying, was to be the decoy. 

So faithfully had Sam for many years kept their 
crimes secret that they trusted bim, and exulted in 
the fact that he now had the opportunity to lead them 
all to the wealth they so much coveted. 

“They will assassinate you, Sam,” said the elder 
Radd, “if even they suspect you. I, upon mature 
consideration of the subject, advise you, painful as it 
is to me, to take your wife and fly to foreign lands. 
In a few years their crimes will entrap them any way.” 

The young banker pondered the subject long be- 
fore he replied. 

Then he said: 

“I would like to take a third party into our con- 
fidence. I trust him utterly, and the experience of 
years has taught me that he is a wise and true friend.” 

“ You mean Doctor Ruffini ?”’ said Nicholas Rudd. 

“I do,” was the reply. 

“Very well, summon the old man,” said Rudd. 
He has apparently had vast experience of men and 
motives.” 

In a few moments the venerable doctor entered 
the conference room. 

He seated himself and listened patiently to the 
young’s man’s account of the toils thrown about him 
by the evil associates of his boyish life. 

But when Sam detailed to him the plot by which 
his father and himself expected to eatrap thivves into 
@ great robbery, and by this means have tliem all 
sent to prison where they could threaten him no 
more, Doctor Ruffiai said : 

“In my judgment you had better, under one pre- 
tence or another, procrastiuate aud prumise them @ 
greater haul by delay. Put them off as long as you 
can. Nay, more, with the secret assent of your 
father, put into their hands soon something to be 
divided equally between them. ‘Tell them it is 
your first iustalinent of plunder for them. This will 
convince them that you really are at heart their con- 
federate. They will recognize you as still a bro- 
ther thief, will believe that your reform for the last 
twelve years or more was a sham, and that you are 
at hearta trump still. ‘heir hearts will warm to- 
ward you, and they will the more readily take your 
part when you most need it.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In the course of a few weeks following the scene 
of our opening chapter a great charge had taken 
place in the person of Cwsar Bastiau—a change partly 
natural and partly artificial. 

Good living had rounded his form and filled up 
the hollows of his face. He had cultivated whiskers 
and moustache, and had dyed his hair. Hehad been 
sunning himself a good deal, so that his face and 
hands were of a ruddy brown, 

His dress was no longer disgraceful, but—a curious 
fact—it was noi fashionable—ratier that of a well- 
to-do German of the middle class, like that of a far- 
mer perhaps, 

He no longer frequented the Kursaal at Homburg ~ 
either because his passion for gaming lad lulled for 
the moment, or because he had found some less con- 
spicuous haunt, or was entirely occupied in meditat- 
ing some scheme for tie future, 

Neither Claudine nor Madame Steinberg, who 
lived in dread of meeting him, was trou led by him, 

He sought no commuuication with the girl or the 
jeweller's wife. 

He had left his quarters in the Jews’ street—he 
never lived lovg in one place—for lodgings quite as 
obscure in the outskirts of the city. 
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One itightit was broad modnlight—he was cross- 
ing thé Rosemarkt, the largest equate in-Mrankfért, 
dad passingin front of the Guttenburg nionument," 
whew he was confronted by an old man ii & Idng- 
gray overcoat, who saill to him, in Freneh : 

“Oberity, monsieur, for thd levevf Heaven !” 

*T don't understand what you say,” repliéd Bas- 
tian, iv pape se bis head. 

The old neu made his meaning apparent by et 


tending bis ope left hatid' wat toaching the prilm} vines were trained én-strong, Tustio trelliswork, se- 


With the forefinger of bis right Aé he made tle 
gesture bis ghtverihg bludk veyed werd fixed on Bas- 
tian’s face—not pleadingly, but inquisitively. 

Du general principles Gaxar Bastian alWayerefusdd 
@inks to street béggars. He made an exception to! 
his rule, however, inthis 6496, too @ Hahidfal of cdp- 
pers out of his pocket, and pollrell then into the’ 
nichdivart’s palm. Then he tarned to go, bil’ the’ 
old Anan svitedt the'skirs of hie cout. 

“Don't leave me, sir,’ Mosail, ii perfectly fitel- 
ligible German, though with a decided Frénch acednt, 
“till | have thankdd you for your geherosliy. May 
Heaven reward you! May you méeti with thé géud' 
fortune you'deserve! May your open Haid’ be fillad 
full!” 

Aw this time the strasge off than With the: gray’ 
godt was devoating Pastiat With Kis vyes. 


“ Diougt, enough!” adid Bastiat. “Det nté go." 


What are yow staring wt rite a6 for?” ‘ 

“To trapreas my 'benefwotor’s featuteston my meé-' 
aiory,” said -the'old man, with thé tito inendicant!s 
whinw, “ so'that Pehoutd kKiow Kith whietiever F ade 


‘hich agtin—by divht or duyy it Whatever dredsi 1°} 
. thought you wets my courltfytnin—f thoeght you 


Were Freich. Yokr featatesu” 


“ That will do,” said Bastian, bredking’ away from’ |, 


him ; and, hurrying across the squaré, be'tdrted into’ 
thea Hirsehgtabed Street; and, Keeping ff the black 
straduw of thé houses; Walked ob @t & swift pate: 

Once turning lits head, he ddw the old beg#ar'etdss- 
ing ti squate'iv themosnlig ht and séekitig the shady 
side as he had done. 

But the fellow ud longer stooped and aided bis steps 
by his came: The staff Was flodrisiied. ift bis hand, 
and he walked erect with the speed of “@ trsified 


| -peiestridn, All at onve he disuppesréd tidet 4 dark 


archway. 
Bastiun totvaced his steps a littlt way, aid then 


i dived down @ atrrow side streét, qii¢kening his pace 


almost to w rin. Looking ofée of twidé over his 
shoulder, his sharp eyed failed to'defett the mendi- 


‘gant either in the nioonlight or the shadow: 


“T’'m ogetting nervous,” He tHought. “But that 
fallow oyed me sb sharply, Pehaw! wtie’s afraié?” 
But Shakespeare told us' long ago that 
The thief Goth fear in every btish ak 6fficér, 


‘ tid thé erook-badked tyrait atindtted’ 


: Shiadv'ws to-night 
Have strick nore terror to the sou! of Richard 
Than could the substance often thoitshid soltiers 
Armed all in proof and led-by shailow Richmond. 
Yet Cusar Bastian disniisted his ferrs, and taricl 
into a beer-hall to refrésh: his'inier man. 
“Dhé placewas a large room, witsdoted With dark 
oak, the fables and seats being of these somlrb 
ev lour asthe walls, Nearlyevery plicé wad ocoupidd. 


- Acband df music, stationéd ina gallery, was exedtt- 


fag ‘obo of Strauss’s maddening wWaltaes: Watters 
were rushing about With haif w dozén fun beer 
glasses dextrously held in each hand, a feat only tb 
be performed by German waiters: Gonversation wab 
going on in more languages than one, The atmo+ 
sphere was dense with tobacco-emeke rising fromm 


- pipes innumerable, pipes of meetschnun, ‘pips’ of 


porcelain and pipes of hamblerclay. Men, women, 
and children madé up thé motléy multitude. 

Bastian edged himself intoa seit, room beiag madb 
for hin by a dapper young Afin, a Freneh ¢onintercial 
tréiveller, Who addressed him in Kis native tongue, to 
which Bastian wy iu thé simé Infg age. 

“} thouglt the gentlem@n dida’) widerstand 
French ?” suid # voiced behind him 

Buetian tutned suddenly atid rechgnivell the Bér- 
gavof the Rossmarkt. How had’tie fellow eontrived 
to get there as soon a8 hitiw-lf? Ha niust have 
Walked like # race-lrorse, and how thes Was no 
lohger'a doubt if Casur's mind that L6 had been 
* sitado wed.” 

But it would not do to appear cénweriva, He 
wbrely thottered : 

“It's nothiag to yor whetlier I spedk French ot 
fot. Drink your beerand mind your own business.” 

“Pb dvink your héaltl, my noble ewéfaétor,” 
said the beggar, raisttg hid foatning mug to his lips. 

Bastian titrued away from him and sipped the 
beverage Hié had ordered for hittiself, but every drop 
seemed fiery hot ahdchoked litt, He tried! fo smoke 
a cigar, but it made him cough, and lie threw it 
awiy. Ife must get out 6f fle placd at any rate. 

Watching the opportinity wheh the beggar’s back 
was turned, he rose, glided round the fitble, and, wind 


+ slowehéd hat and fated’ himself. 


| delivertsd to'titeir addtess‘datly the’ followitig tnorn- 


ing his way swiftly through the erdwé, slipped out of 
aback déorinto thé girden int the tear of the Beer- 
Hatt ‘The wight was cvol, but grin’ Beatle of per- 
Spiration stood off his’ brow, did the f6dk off” hid 


The little garden wed full Of atbours, stimtier- 
houses; trees dnd hedges, which disgaiséd its petti- 
nées 


At the-baék rans hgh “dtone Wall! against Which 





arom tlie little plot of ground from ¢ (atk ulfey- 


ay. 

Dasttate walked swiffly to thid wall, atid’ had fost 
| planted his right foot on one of the trellises and taken 
affirm’ grasp of @ vitie Branch oVerliéad, Widn the 
flap*of His coat was seizéd by & strong Hand add 
Idoking round he s#w'the beggar in the gray over- 
oak. 

“ Oné word Witt’ you, thy frend! did betiefdctér,” 
éafd the mat’. 

But he tio fotgér spoke with the treniot’ 6f age’ or) 
the whine of proféssional méndi¢dney. His tote was 
firor ahd’ dévided-a' tone of mitigled sarcksih add 
mrerace; 

His stout oaken staff was tucked tinier hid left’ 
arti. 

Babtiai’s plat did adtion Weve fistantardtis. ‘He 
erisped the béggur’s staff, dealt hity a Blow’ot the 
"head ‘with ft, droppéd’ the stick, virulted: ovét’ the, 
Wall, and dlighting adhutt th the alley-way, wilidh ° 
he found completely deserted, fie? tirotigh- it With 
tite epééd of & wifd deer. 

He peesed thromgh a thade df afyests with wiidh' 
he was’ fatviliaf, but hé did dt Yo" ib: the’ ditertitt of 
lis lodvings. 

It wis late arid He was weary.  Shotd Be sdk 
sonié olietie tavert and éhgage a bed, or woul” jit 
niét bé better'to put up for the mig¢it at an hotel of the 
 @edonid class’? 

Fie@ecidvd on the Intter cdhrve and wottitd tile’ 
Hotel Laddsbetg, ii the Litbfraneh Sttevt, paid’ fora 
totin’ in’ ddvance, registered ‘tte’ dorhridn nathe of 
Sehmidé, ad was shown to bié tiew quarters, witete 
he remy’ for pen, ink, atid paper, did Wrote & daple 
! of ratds béforw hé undrés¥ed and went to bed. 

These notes, one enclosed within the other, wete 


‘ite. 

The'mes#etiger, & boy hirédl ift the strovt, was di- 
rected by Bastian to put the letter in the litnds of 
Claudine Duval, at the honse of Nicolaus Steinberg, 
jeweller. Hb deseribetl Clautifne td the lad, so that 

6 Gould hot possibly make'¢ mistake. ] 

Thé COntmission wae properly exbcutdd, and Chiu- 
dite rétiréd to hér robin t¢ Fead the notein privath. 
Stic had reebgtiized Bastidn’s ‘hatid writing on theen- 
velope. 

The mesdage it coveted wus very brféf : 

“ Redif add destroy Witt read, The éntloded is 
hfor your mistreds. Pat‘ it on‘her dfesding-table and 
watch and se’ that she’ and nobolly else gets it—hér 
Phostaud above all, Take dare, if slie question you, 
te d@ty and Brazen if out that you Know dothfigabdut 
it. “This id @ niatter of life and death. 1 you' fal 
We fin tliis, n¥y Hoty of hed, iy véugeandé’ siiall He 
swift'abd terrible. Yow know nie} afid that-f vevar 
thréiten idly. 0. 8.” 

Olaudiné caitie out of He* Yoo. Madame Stein- 
berg’s Cliath Bér door Was djat. She hérvelf way tulk- 
ing to tid céOK at the foot of tlie stairs, givitg her 
sortie Giréetions. 

Claridine stole fnto the lad¢’s' rbém, dtd pined-fhie 
enclustré she réceived froth Bastian on the cushToh 
in frout Of thé toilet glass, thed séftly rétircatel ’ 
dnd Weft up one fight of stair fito tle appér dark 
etitry, from whith, by ‘peering ovét the Bald'sttaded, 
slis conld doe What happerett dti the four below. 

Preseiitly Mddanie Stetnberg cathe slowly upstairs 
ledtiitig on the’ bultistrade, atid went fito het chdm- 
der, léavitg thie doo? open, ao that Clandine, ftom 
wherd she @tdod, could‘ses fie’gltss’ Abd’ the toilet. 
table. 

Madatte'Steitiber? wert to the glass, atrangel her 
fiair,‘and then réached fir ¢ pit to fastéh her dollat. 
At tht hioment she espied the note, ad looked stir+ 

tised, 
F She opened! and tread it, droppedit, and'then leaned 
her hands on thé table to keep from falling. 

Claudiné thouzht sh had nbvérsden sach angiish 
wfitten on a human coutitenatice. 

Studenty her mistress started, #ndtched the letter 
from the floor, kindled’a match, appliedit to thé paper, 
atid lielti it till every bit of it was consdured. ‘T"heh 
she tottered to her chamber door, closéd atid lo¢ked 
it on the méide, 

“Phat wis sotnething more thin a mets bégzing 
lettér.” thovght Claudine, “ What cati be thé réla 
tions betwéen Bastian and Midaine Steinberg 7” 

Now the letter from Cassar Bastian to LitidaStein- 
berg was 6ven briefer than that which Clandide had 


— 


* Meet me—at your fail nof—at ‘nine d’clock 
tonight im the Jews’ street, in front of No. 182, and 
do dt come empty-handed. . B.” 

il day long latdine Watched Hef misttes’s with 
Vyik eyes, itt hope of sirprisiny sore word, some look 

which might afford a clue fd tite thystety; but. saving 
that’ Wadame Steiiiberg appéartd to be moré paleand 
ill than usual she nelther safd’ Hor dit anything un- 
dotimion, 

In the solitude of her chamber she had nér'Ved her- 
sélf to self-contrdl. 

At supper Claudine, who waited at the table, 
watched lier mordé nartowly than évér. 

“ By the way, my dear,” satd colitis, “I stiall be 
‘away from home te-night : 

Claudine saw.a gleam of satisfaction light up tke 
, eyes of Madame’ Steinberg, ‘but the feweller, who 


) Wad intent upon his cdffée-tip, did not nofice it. He 
went on, ‘carelésaly : 
“T have at appoititiidnt With the Hendérsons— 


that Biglivh fant a ‘Rabw, at. Boniburg. The 
‘ate td ew vetiotte. tidtnihg , atid I ait tb olives 
thé jewellery they ordéred; and get my pay for it. I 
shall stop at the hotel of thé Foti Seasons, anid be 
back to-ntortow By the’ okrltest-indérofng train.” 

Madainé Steinberg gave hit some cautions about 
looking, out for his, jewéllety aiid niotey,.and then 
the subject was ‘dropped. 

h Directly after per the jéwéller - éarefully 
stowed atvay his Valuablé pidhaye it his breast- 
pocket, kissed his wife and departed. 

Madathe Steinberg went upstaits, 

About half-pust etSHt site éartic Gown with her 
bonnet and shawl on, meeting Claudine at the foot of 
the staironsé. se 

* Going out dlokd, maditind, at Uhis hotir ?” said’ the 
waiting-maid. “Hadn't F better rid and get my 

shaw] and go With you?” 
| “Why do?” askel het misttods. “Tin going a 
little way otf ai érrattd. Yow will’reniaii at home.” 

Claudine could find wo 6kéuss for *monsttaace or 
“disobédiends of orders, tlioiglh #hé Was dying of 
turidsiry. Stis foted, however, that her mistress 
wore an old discarded bonnet, and tliat, before leav- 
{tg the Houde, she catefhlly draw down a thick brown 
véil’ over het fdcéd. © Also that het amplé shawl was 
so arranged so as to disguise her figure. 

“Ff can sweat that she lids ‘gone to tieef Casar,” 
siid' the gitl. «But I date tot follow her, I dare not 
disobey her or cross Cwsar’s path. He is dangerous 
whew he is thwarted. Even I am afraid of him.” 

By unfrequented streeta Madame Steinberg reached 
the place of tehdezveus. She saw & man who, in 
P spite of his disgiist, het Seis ete told her 

was the pétsou Who éxérchéd sich a mysterious 
I sower over Her. Aedhe passetl litin be said, without 
looking at her ; 

“Tarn atid fdllow te” 

Sho obeyed atid He Ted ber its & nartow passage 
way, dimly lighted at the’ éxtreriity by a smoky oil- 
lamp. 

“ You have Hot Gdiiié enipty-handed, I hope 2” said 
 thié man. 

She disdated other reply than that of placing » 
“fault purse’it his hadd. 

“Is this gold—or have you stuffed it with silver?” 

hi 


@ asked. 
ad toll yoit it is gold—ard you know I neVer speak 
falsely. 

“*Codedalmbat {8 a species Of falsehood—but I have 
to timd to Wasté oh éthical diséassions.” 

He weighdd the gold fa lity hand, tlien thrust the 
parsé in lifs péck “¥ 

“Tt is @ large sum,” he said, siillonty. “ But it is 
tiot dnough.” 

“ ftis all Phave—atid all I éver shall have—for 
you,” replied Madame Steinberg, firm! Y: 

“Tt ig not éhotigh,” daid Bastian, “I am hunted 
down, and miist fy -=tiot from Fraukfott only bat 
fron the codntty. © Trebte'the sum and you will rid 
yourself Of mo—for ever.” 

“ ATL I have in the world f lave just given to 

ou.” 
“But you'rd 4 jewellers wife—must have trinkets 
of value. Peitiaps you have some on your person at 
this nioment. 

“You ate right. I have a gold watch set with 
Atarhonds—thé gift of my hiysband—iho only article 
of gréat valie 1 posséss, Were I fo part with it the 
losg¢ Would’ bé fnStahtly detected. And then——” 

“Tf:you had Ween robbed of it the loss would be 
éaSily accounted for. What is the value of the toy 
you speak of 2” 

“Tt might possibly be worth two thousand tha- 
lérs.”” 

“Téa say you were robbed of it—and you will 
spéak the trath,” said the desperate man. 

He saw the gold watch-chain glittering through 
the opening folds of her cloak—suatched it, broke it 
off with a sudden wrench and carried away the 


i 








received. It was dictatorial, Ft sail: 


costly chfonoiiieter which" Was attached to it. 
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* Wefors, and the jewellés wife “lad been pton- 


“she préyed for now was that he miglit dsciipe détéct 
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He was gone before she could utter a cry had she 
been disposed to give the alarm. 

How she reached homeefter this catastrophe she 
hardly knew. 

Claudine was on the watch for hef, Butshe brushed 
past her, flew to her room anil Tockéd heteelf ffito it, 


threw herself > 9 herbed withoat dw@ressifig and 


passed a mi e, sleepless night. 
Yet the next motning she presided at the break- 
fast table, cali though: 


,xad welcomed her hus- 
band on his retiven from with « cheerful air. 


“ You see L-wae punctwal,” the jeweller, help- 
ing himself toe hage stice of tenet. “What is your 


time ? My watel: has 

“T haved’t my weaal aaeted Madame Stein. 
berg, faintly. 

“T never knew yée'to be without it believe, ty dear. 
Claudine, go #p © vour mistress’s ftoom and 
bring down hey Watch.” 

“She won’t find it,” sdid Madame Steinberg. 
“ But, Claude, you can kate the room—we can 
wait on outeéives.” 

Very relactantly er Trt bo ae 
_ She guessed the trath, bus to be certain of 


it. r 
“My dedt-busband,” stammered the 
fragments of her gold elain frome ‘pate 
laying them on the Betekfast table, 

— has happened, My veneaopiaveatag-age 
—is gone,” 


Wah trey An bay you're fest it without 


knowing i?” eridd the jeweller, taking 
chain, ‘This¢hafe énoagh te ao ma- 
chot. I.dught te know, for i made it myself. Mot 
Pores ty )worm—eand, see here! this ime been 

oken vii 

“It was brultem by Giblenem Last wight « man 
tore it from thet the streét.” 

“In thestreét? What stiiet?” 

“The Jews’ stréet!” 


“ At what hour ?” 

“ About nine o’ clock!” . 

“ This is very strangé,” said thefoweller- * What 
were you doing so late at night in that dark, narrow 
street ?” 

“TI was out for a walk. Itook it for a near cut 
home, I had no idea there was danger anywhere in 
Or Srdérly city. ‘A tien Brodhead past me; seized my- 
whtchichain, brdKe it's fond fled with his Booty.” - 

“ But you called out—you cried Stop tirtef! hebp!” 

My ué ‘sebintéd “gtudd “td the réot of m 
‘mouth. -' Teould hot out; Twas bewildered: 
thought I-liad! beéfi Strubk: My only idea was’ to 
Sad home as quickly as I could. Oh,ORus? Yon* 

{know witet Thave ‘snffdrbd” 

“We rimst' invtahtly ‘apprine the polica” eid 
Nicol#us, +* Well post up'an oiler of reward—iwe'll 
Ma ating My ‘poor girl! Jou wnt heve 
Pedr fitghtenedité death. Yon wWete ash: and*eare- 


oi 


loss, but I will not seéid yor now. You ‘bwvé waf- 4! pir. 


Yered chough-f se it by yout face. “Well, well, I. 
tever Gréantvd of Bich @ thine as thie!” 

Tris. ddongh Tinde had siffdred“evil? stffdred, 
“ Bad'the provpeét Of mére rnidirtal agony byfdrd 

r, 

Th ‘tn °hotit #1 Prasikfdrt tea d tiport Me walle How 
a highway robbéry had teuh domimitted the night 


dered of a valuable watch. 
Friends and neighbours came to ‘céndole with her, 
ind the ud to’tell thestbry dvér agin. 
“A Aétettive waited of Lev. 
owfid ‘she knew ‘the tah apain ff bls saw hit ? 
No—tt whs dark. How wad he Gtdisdd 7 ‘She Wad 
net rémarkéd that. ; 
Never mind (shé was asdnted), her property would 
Me recovered did the etithitial btobght to justide. 
Ah! that was Witdt she Greaded rivst of all’ All 


tion, leave the country, and neVerno, hever ‘inéet 

her face to face, ‘Were He drtestéd “all ‘her sacri- 

fiods would have ‘heen in vain. Unhappy woman. 
— 


CHAPTDHR VY. 

On ® pletisurt, simny afférioodt an aftiet wh 
‘seated of the rivet batik at Maitiz, skuteh-bodk id 
hand, ahd rapifity delineating tv ‘various dnterven- 
ing water craft, light-winged skiffs and luibéting 

rges; 

Behida him @ pile of eda? and liniber screeneil hit 
tt me ven otherwise he might have béen an- 
noy ya crowd of lontigers watching thie progress 
of his' Work. af win Be 

Not fir Off were ‘two chiliiré#, a boy and a” gitl, 
playing together, chasing each othét, latghitg aloud 
in their innoosit glee, All at onté 4 pfercing cry 
— him and made him drop his pencil ana sketch- 

ok, 

One of the children, the girl; had fallén’ into ttie 
water. The boy gazed for an instant in agony at the 





| 





litle white figure drifting away in the current, and 


then plunged in after it. He was no swimmer, but he 
obeyed an heroic impulse. 

The artist ran to the spot where the accident had 
happened, and, tearing off his hat, coat and boots, 
sprang into the stream. 

The little girl's clothes had buoyed her wp and she 
was on the surface, but her look of distress 
was '. 

The man swam to her and casily drew her to the 
river brivk, 

“ My dear brother! Where is my brother ?” gasped 
the little thing. 

The hervic boy had disappeared, but soon his 
bright curls rose to the surface. A few strokes 
brought the swimmer to the spot, and gra hit 
with the left hand struck out for the shore’ the 
other, and brought him safely to the land. The little 
girl hugged the child to her heart, weeping with fright 
od 


a y 

The artist drew on his boots and coat, pat om his 
hat, went and picked up his sketch-book and 
and then came back to the little waifs he saved 
from the Rhine. 

They were kneeling and saying their prayers— 
thanking Heaven for their safety, and invoking bless- 
ings on their preserver. 

* Lucky for you, children, I knew how to swim,” 
said the man, in @ rough but sympathetic voice. 
“ Who are you?” 

“ Caspar and Minna,” replied the boy and girl to- 


gether. . 
* Caspar and Minna who?” asked the artist. 
“Hartmann,” replied the boy. 
“ Where are your father and mother ?” 
“ Ever sofar off, sir—in England,” replied the boy. 
“ And where do you live ?” 
“ At Umelo Christian Bteinberg’s, in the Ludwig 
Street.” 


© Vory good,” anid the aftist. 

He hailed a coachman, who grumbled a 
little at taking a wet party into his : but, de- 
teriniged? to make an extes charges for ciroum- 
Stance, Greve theta to Liandwig Street. 

“You should take better care of them rogues, sir,” 
said the artist, as, after paying the driver, he gave 
the children into the charge of their uncle. 

“ Bless my sual! tviikt has Happened?” asked 
Unele Christian,  “ They're wet through.” 

“Tm not quite dry imyself,” sdid the artist. 
a short story, sir. 
pier—the girl tumbled into the river, the boy 
plumped after her, and Inliaippemed to see i and gave 
mysélFa ‘ducking. And now I inust go home and 
Ta my clothes.” 

“Not tik you bave given me yout nan,” skid 
Uncle Christian, warrdly. ‘“'Sir, you hive savdd h 
family from iniwery. 1 never shodld have survived 
the loss of these darlimgs, and theit poor father anil 
thother would have brokew their hearts. Your iiamd, 


“It’s 


“There's avy card; did,” suid the artist, 

Christian Stemberg read onthe piece of paste 
board : 

‘Carl Wolff, artist, Hotel Karpfen, reoin29!” 

‘If you'll \cémb in, siv,” said Christian, “TY 
give you a change of clothes while yours are diy- 
ing” 


% Thahk you. T préfer'to'go to my own quarters.” 

“Well, but, Mr. Wolff, you must promise to call 
here again and make yourself at home, I sliall be 
proud to miake your acqaaintance.” 

* Piaik you, sir. Ill look in to sée how ‘there 
little 'e¢apegraces get along after their ‘bath in the 
Rhine.” 

When the artist was gone Uncle Christian scolded 
the children, then kissed them and ctied over them, 
and then handed them over to his housekeeper, 
Gretcheh, to be scdldell and ‘kisséd a second 
time, while he hurried off to the neatest confectioner’s 
to expend a fabulous sum in candies and tarts 
for their cdnsolaté n. 

The next day Oarl Wolff called: 

The old gentleman reesived him’ most cordially, 


“aud the children were ‘even more demonstrative, 


hahging on him, kissing and teasing bim as ifthe had 
been an old acquaintance. 

The ‘attist, like Christian, beli¢ved conféctionery 
to be a sovereign panacea for all the ills of chiléhoud, 
and had come provided with a pleutiful stock of it, 

Caspar and Minna sat down to enjoy their treat 
while their elders conversed together. 

Christian Steinberg was very much pleased with 
the blunt, frank maanér of his visitey, and frater- 
nized at once with him, 

“So you're an artist?” he said. 

“f call myself one,” replied Wolff. ‘“ I’ve worked 
hard enough to muster my profession. I’ve been 
siudying in Munich.” 

* And come to settle in Mainz?” 

* No, sir, ’'m here only temporarily. 
Here to-day, gone to-morrow.” 


I'm 4 rover. 





Phey were skylarking om the : 





“ Andcan you paint a portrait ?” 
“ After a fashion, sir.” 
. “Such an ugly old mag as mine ?” 

“A very good head, sir,” said the artist, closing 

—— eyeing the old man critically. “ Well 

eolour. Plenty of Naples yellow in 
the lights a@d¢armine in the flesh tints. Then I 
like the totie of your grays. I should touch the: hair 
in with flake White and ivory black, with a little 
yellow ochte @n@ sepis imtheshadows, I think that 
would hit it off tes dot.” 

“Very well them. You may bogin to-morrow. I 
want a small pitture—portable.” 

“T understand, in cabinet size. Yes,I ean do it 
herve, for I've no regular pariting-room, and there's no 
light in my chamber at the hotel. It would facilitate 
matters if you would sit for a photograph to begin 
with—save you a good deal of trouble.” 

© Thee we could kill two birds with one-stone, as 
the saying is,” said Christian, “for I want your 
photograph as a keepsake,” 

* Excuse me,” said the artist; looking grave. 
“Every mén has a hidden superstition. An old 
gipsy woman once predicted that if ever I had my 
likeness taken it would be the begiwning of ill luck 
for me. reason laughs at the absardity, but my 
feelings idorse it as truth. Though an artist [ 
never would consent to be photographed or sit for a 
likeress to a brother painter.” 

Now Uncle Christian had set his heart wpon hav- 
ing this likeness, but he forebore to press bis new 
acquaintance on the subject, The next day he went 
with him to a neighbour's who did a large photo- 
graphic businoss. 

While Wolff. was otherwise engaged Uncle 
Christian took an opportunity of tellimg the photo- 
grapher of his desire to get a Tikeness of Wolff, and 
of the latter’s scruples. 

“ Pahaw !” seid the photographer. “It isn’t su- 
perstition—it’s vanity. The man dost think him- 
self handsome enough for a picture. That's it, 
Now Pll tell you what Pfido. [ll take him in spite 
of his teeth. While I am taking yours I’ll have 
another camera at work at the door of the next 
room, We do these things almost instantaneously 
now. If he only keeps still fora few seconds we’ll 
pin him, and these unconscious sittings are almost 
always the most-satisiactory. I think I can safely 
promise you a likeness.” 

‘They went back together to the operating-room. 
Wolff, wholly unconscious of the harinless plot, 
arranged. Undle ‘Christian’s attitude with reference 
to the proposed portrait. Then the photographer, 
after the old man was placed, handed the artist a 
chair, ‘taking cate to put him in a strong light. 
Wolff sat steadily, though unconscions that his head 
vas in'a focusiof@ lens -ia the next room, levelled 
directly at it. 

Unelé Ohristian breathed a sigh of relief when he 
was told that he might get out of his chair. 

The photographer retired to a back room, and 
came back ina few moments tosay that the negative 
Was satisfadtory and that proofs would:be ready the 
next day. 

Then he whisperdd in Uncle Christian’s ear: 

‘J’ve hit him off toa dot. All right.” 

The next day Uncle Christian was in possession of 
half @ dozen card photographs of his newly mado 
friend, which he leeked up very carefully in his 
secretary, as if they had beén so many guilty 
Becrets, 

Carl Wolff began his work. 

A connoisseur would certainly have thought that 
the man had missed his calling, but Uncle Christian 
was delighted with every toweh of the pencil. 

The result was a likeness, but-a crude and hard 
one. 

The sitter paid for it generously. 

He had contrived this way of remunerating the 
man who had saved the lives of his darliag child- 
rons 

The more he saw of the painter the more he liked 
him. One would have thouglit the artist was laying 
hitiself out to captivate the old man, only that his 
frankness and blandaess forbade such a supposi- 
tion. 

One evening Wolff saitl: ; 

‘‘ My dear friend, I’ve hatl such pleasant times in 
your company that I’ve hated to tell you how soon 
we must part. But I’m going to leave Mainz ina 
day or two.” 

But you'll pay us a visit now and then, Carl 2” 

“ Impossible, my good friend. I’m going a long 
way off—perhaps never to return. I’ve decided to 
seek fortune in England.” 

Grieved as he was to part with s man he had 
learned to like so mich, yet was Uucle Christian re- 
joiced to receive this information. Here was the 
very man to take charge of the children. and coavey 
them safely to their parents—the man he had been 
looking for so long. 
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“I’m sorry and glad both,” he said, and then he 
explaiued the reason. 

It was not quite unexpected, for Caspar and Minna 
had told the painter long ago that they were only 
waiting for an escort to cross to England. 

Wolff expressed his readiness to undertake the 
charge, 

Christian Steinberg then mentioned the fact that 
he had a considerable sum of money, amounting to 
several thousand thalers or so, to remit to his 
sister’s husband, Max Hartmann. 

“ Of course,” said the painter, “ you will buy bills 
of exchange.” 

“I’m a hard money man, Mr. Wolff. I hate the 
very name of paper. I’ve got money in gold and 
shall send it in gold. Maxcan turn it into rags if he 
likes when you give it to him.” 

Wolff combated this resolution as well as he could, 
and expressed a strong disinclination to accept such 
a trust. 

But Christian Steinberg was a very obstinate man, 
aud would listen to no argument. 

“Do youthink I would hesitate to trust you with 
money after putting the children in your hands?” 
he asked. 

“ Before I consent to accept this trust,” said the 
artist, “ you mnst know something of me, sir. My 
only title to your confidence is pulling the children 
out of the water, and a Newfoundland dog would 
have done that.” 

Christian Steinberg laughed at the poor man’s scru- 
ples, and when the next day the artist brought his 
credentials, letters and certificates from well-known 
gentlemen, he could hardly be persuaded to put 
on his spectacles to read them. 

Wolff had deferred making his communication so 
late that there was only time to pack up hurriedly, to 
buy tickets of the passenger agent in Mainz, and to 
start for Hamburg. 

Christian parted with the children at his own 
doorstep. He could not see them embark on their 
voyage—le said it would break his heart—aad when 
they were gone he felt that his prophecy was accom- 
plished. His home was desolate. 

* * * * . 

Childhood’s tears are like April showers. Dearly 
as Caspar and Minna loved the relatives they left be- 
hind them and their old German home, the thought 
of their belovei parents whom they were so soon to 
meet again, and the excitement of travelling soon re- 
stored the smiles to their pleasant young faces, 

When they were tired of looking at the trees and 
Villages that danced past the carriage. windows, Minna 
@oald coil herself up in the corner of her seat aud ge 
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to sleep, while Caspar would open a book he was de- 
vouriug—one of Gerstacker’s wild stories of adven- 
tures in the Far West, illustrated by coloured pic- 
tures, 

It was fascinating to him. 

Leaving the children at an hotel in charge of a good- 
natured chambermaid, Carl Wolff went out to the 
shipping office to make some inquiries about the hour 
of the “ Snow Cloud’s ” sailing. 

He ascertained the time, and also found that the 
ship was crowded with passengers. 

That she. was completely full he earned from the 
lamentations of a farmer, a widower with two chil- 
dren, who had not engaged his passage beforehand, 
and who would now be obliged to wait some days for 
another ship, a circumstance that distressed him very 
much as his funds were scanty. 

Wolff, after thinking a moment, told the man that 
if he (Wolff) could secure tickets for himself and his 
charges for the steamship “Allemania,” which was to 
start the same day, he would let him have his “Snow 
Cloud ” tickets. 

The men went together to the steamship office and 
found the *‘Allemania ” was not full. So Wolff handed 
over his tickets for the sailing-ship to the farmer and 
received the money for them, the man giving him 
many thanks into the bargain for the accommoda- 
tion. 

Then he bought second-class tickets for the 
steamer. 

Going back to the hotel with the customary supply 
of sugar-plums for the boy and girl, he told them of 
his change of plans. 

They were delighted at the prospect of seeing 
their father earlier than they expected. 

“ It will be a surprise to them,” said Caspar. 

“ That’s what I thought of,” said Wolff, smiling. 
“ The passage costs a little more, but I’m sure they 
won't begrudge it.” 

“But they publish the list of passengers in the 
papers, and father and mother willsee our names, and 
that will spoil the surprise.” 

“T’ve thought of that, my little man,” said Wolff, 
“and so I took the tickets in the name of Bertold 
Baumann.” 

“ Wasn’t that telling a story ?” asked the little girl, 
shaking her sunny curls, 

“T don’t think there’s any great harm in that,” 
said the boy, after a moment’s reflection. “ But we 
must let Uncle Christian kaow the ship we really 
sailed in.” 

“I shell write him the last thing,’’ said Caspar. 
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By the last shore-boat Carl Wolff sent a letter to 
Christian Steinberg and a Hamburg newspaper of the 
date of sailing. 

In the course of a few days Nicolaus Steinberg, 
sitting at his breakfast-table, at Frankfort, with his 
wife, was handed a thick letter bearing the Mainz 
postmark. 

“From Brother Christian,” be said, as he pulled 
off the envelope and began to read the letter aloud. 

Christian Steinberg, by the way, was a miserable 
correspondent. He had a clerk to write all his busi- 
ness letters, and he never wrote a private letter ex- 
cept on the direst compulsion. 

He now began by relating the accident which had 
befallen the children weeks ago, and their rescue... 
Then he enlarged on the merits of their, preserver,. 
Carl Wolff. Lastly he conveyed the important infor- 
mation that the darlings had sailed for England in 
charge of the excel'ent artist, to whom he had alsc 
entrusted Max Hartmann’s gold. He enclosed Wolffe 
letter written on shipboard. It was dated on board 
the “ Snow Cloud.” 

It merely said: 

“ We are off at last. The ‘Snow Cloud ’ is a fine 
ship. Though pretty full, we have good quarters. I 
think it safer to cross the ocean under canvas than in 
asteamer. You avoid the danger of fire. Your grate- 
ful friend, Gar. Wo.rr.” 

Within Wolff's note was a line from the children: 

* Good-bye, dear Uncle Christian. A thousand 
kisses for you, and for Uncle Nicolaus, awd Aunt 
Linda, and Cousin Frederika, and Cousin Hermann, 
and everybody else. 

* Your loving nephew and niece, 
“Caspak and Minna.” 

There was also enclosed a slip from the Hamburg 
newspaper, the passenger-list of the “ Snow Cloud.” 
It contained the name of Carl Wolff, Caspar and 
Minna Hartmann, for the list bad not been changed 
since the transfer of tickets from Wolff to the 
farmer. 

Last of all there was a long postscript. Uncle 
Christian detailed the stratagem by which he had 
obtained a likeness of his friend, Wolff. He sent the 
card photozraph with his regards to Liada. Nicolaus 
glanced at the picture and then passed it over to his 
wife for her to examine while he read Cahristian’s 
letter a second time. 

Linda Steinberg gazed on the picture, then dropped 
it, aod sank fainting to the floor. 

Claudine picked up the photograph before she 
raised her mistress. 








The“ Allemania” and the “ Snow Cloud” parted 
company gon. 





It was the Jikeness of Casar Bastian! 
(To be continued, 
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THE FAMILY DIAMONDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Marigold,” “‘ Breaking the Charm,” &c., &c. 
—_@—— 
CHAPTER XII. 
Rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
Shakespeare. 

Waite his beloved Agnes was in the power of 
the tigress-like Miss Venner and undergoing a 
lengthened torture which amounted to a martyrdom, 
her only fault being her love of him, Frank Bur- 

oyne was looking about in all directions for some 
Cristea occupation which would give him the 
means of living. 

As is the way of the world, all his friends had 
turned their backs upon him when they found that 
his father had died leaving him nothing, and when 
a scandalous story to the effect that he had tried to 
rob his father was circulated he was met openly 
with sneers and looks of aversion. 

Duelling was out of fashion, and as no one said 
anything which he could take hold of he could 
neither bring an action at law against his enemies 
nor summon them in a police-court, so he quietly 
gave up the old fast set, sent in his resignation to 
the club of which he was a member, and lived upon 
the kindness of Giles Merriles. 

One day he returned weary and dispirited from 
the City, having answered more than a dozen ad- 
vertisements in the daily papers fora clerk, but his 
training and education did not fit him for the posi- 
tion of a clerk. 

He had never been employed ina similar capacity 
before, and every one he applied to gave the prefer- 
ence to those who were well versed in the routine of 
& counting-house, 

In more than one instance he could have obtained 
a situation if he consented to give six months—in 
other words, if he would work during that time for 
mothing—but as that meant simply starvation he 
refused. 

It was not altogether harsh that he should receive 
no pay while he was learning his business, yet in 
8 peculiar position he cou!d not afford to do it. 

He was sitting in the kitchen with Mrs. Merriles, 
who was busily engaged in knitting an antimacassar 
for one of her rooms; he had only a bed-room in 
the house now, as he did not think it fair or right 
to occupy a-sitting-room just as the season was 
ommencing, and he could not pay Giles, while other 
People mizht.. 

Even in adversity he showed himself a high- 
minded gentleman. — 

Giles Merriles would have freely given him the 
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run of the house if he would have accepted it, but 
he preferred putting his generouslandlord to as little 
expense as possible. 

Having just finished a pipe, he was looking 
gloomily into the fire, fancying he saw a death’s 
head in the coals, and wondering if he should ever 
be able to hold up his head again and call himself 
a happy man, when the light tread of Giles Merriles 
was heard on the stairs. 

“‘ Where’s the young master?” hecried. ‘Oh, 
there he is, moping away as usual before the fire. 
Why don’t you try to cheer him up, missis? Here 
have I been all day at work for him, and thank good- 
ness I have some news which I think will please 
him. Never say die—that's been my motto through 
life, and I believe it will last me till I go to my six 
feet of cold earth.” 

‘*How you run on, Giles,” said his wife. “I 
have been trying to talk to Mr. Burgoyne, but ho 
said he wanted to be quiet, and begged me to go on 
with my work, so what was I to do? If Mr. Frank's 
poor he’s a gentleman, and he’s been always kind 
tome. I can’t say to him ‘ You shall talk’ when 
he says he won't,” 

“Ah, my dear,” returned her husband, “ you 
haven't got my magic way. Listenhere. I'll make 
the master talk soon enough. What would you say, 
sir, if I were to tell you i’d got you a berth at 
last ?” 

“Say, my good fellow!” replied Frank, eagerly. 
“Why, that you were the best and dearest friend I 
ever had on earth.” 

“TI feel proud and flattered, sir, at hearing you 
say 80,” exclaimed Giles Merriles. “I knew it would 
come right in the end, and this is how it has hap- 
pened. I’ve gota brother who is porter in a bank 
where they want a clerk. You will go in as a junior 
and have to sleep and board in the house, sir. The 
screw—that is the salary—will only be a hundred 
a year, but that is something to start with.” 

“Itis a sum I shall be very glad to accept,” an- 
swered Frank, “and if you think I'll have any 
chance of obtaining the situation I will be off to- 
morrow in quest of it.” 

“You'll get it, sir. My brother has been there 
twenty years and the partners will do anything he 
recommends, Consider it settled. And now, sir, 
what will you have—from champagne to beer ? We 
ought to celebrate this event.” 

Frank respectfully declined the offer, and after 
thanking Giles went to bed to dream of a successful 
eareer in the City, little dreaming how soon und how 
bitterly it was to be out short. 

In the morning he went to the bank, saw the 
partners, and obtained the situation, which was one 
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Having thoroughly given up his old courses and 
his dissipated way of life since his father’s death 
and his loss of fortune and position, he was not 
afraid of hard work, and threw himself heart and 
soul into the business, gaining the commendation 
of his employers. 

About a month after he had been there he was 
called into the visitors’ room to see a gentleman: 
who had asked for him, and to his surprise he be- 
held Mr. Waldon. 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Burgoyne ?” exclaimed the 
doctor, whose face was worn and haggard. ‘“ Yor. 
are no doubt astonished to see me. I have had 
some difficulty to find you, but at your late club I 
was directed to Mr. Merriles’s lodging-house, and 
by him senton here. My object in calling is to. 
ask you a question, which I confidently trust you 
will answer frankly, like an honourable man.” 

“T am not in the habit of speaking falsely, sir,’’ 
replied Frank, who trembled at the presence of the 
father of his loved Aynes. 

“The fact is I am the most unhappy of men,” 
continued Mr. Waldon. “ First of all my only son, 
who held an excellent situation and was getting on 
well, disappears, he being suspected of having con- 
nived at the escape of a desperate convict. Nota 
line has he written to relieve my anxiety ; and tlien,, 
to complete my distress, my only daughter Agnes 
has vanished, leaving no trace behind her.” 

“Has Agnes gone?” cried Frank, with genuine: 
amazement. 

“ Unhappily she has. Knowing the refations that 
existed between you before I thought it my duty 
to break off your intimacy, I fancied that you might 
have been aware of her leaving her home. [If so, L 
beg you to inform me of her whereabouts, that she 
may return to ~ roof, and I will reconsider my 
determination to keep you apart.” 

“TI declare to you on my honour, Mr. Waldon,’” 
said Frank, earnestly, “th t I know nothing what- 
éver of Miss Agnes’s retreat, nor am I able in any 
way to account for her eccentric conduct, unless 
your harshness has compelled her to absent her- 


“T believe you,” said the doctor, with a sigh. 
“« But you accuse me unjustly of harshness. Our re- 
lations were perfectly amicable, Agnes had every 
confidence in my judgment, and though she no 
doubt felt her separation from you acutely she was 
far too good a girl to combat my will. You were 
then a disowned spendthrift—pardon the expres- 
sion,” he added, as a warm glow suffused the young 
man’s face—“‘ now you are obtaining an honest 
livelihood, and I entertain a greater respect for you 
than I have ever done before.” 





of long hours and ardnons application. 


“Thank you for your good ovinion.” answered 
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Frank ; “left penniless as I was at the death of my 
father, through the malevolence of my stepmother, 
I was compelled to do something. Although Mrs, 
Burgoyne accused me of stealing the family dia- 
monds, my present position is, I think, a sufficient 
refutation of that charge.” . 

“It would appear so indeed. Did not the major 
make you a present of the diamonds before he 

ied ?”’ 

“He did. Ihave the deed of gift in my pocket 
now ; but there was a grim sort of satire about it, 
as I have not the remotest idea where ths jewels 
are, and the ckance of ever recovering them is slen- 
der indeed.” ; 

“Iam sorry for that; let us hope_thet you will 
some day come into your own. ‘The dismonds 
would give you a very handsome forthe.” 

‘T would give them all now if I had thems to find 
out the whereabouts of Miss Waldou,” -aaewered 
Frank. “ Can nothing be done, sit, to disepver the 
poor child? It is agomy to think thatshe is missing 


in such a mystetigns manner.” 

“No stone shall be left ed, though I begin 
to despair,” ?eplie® Mr. shee ne we 
are in the hands of Beaven and must for the 
best. I have beet 'y dealt 4 

“ You acquit me of aug share in hePwWeterction or 
whatever the éwase of her §eiag ay may be ?’’ ex- 
claimed Frank. “Bud ae yOu taay have thought 
me, I woukl not takes gitl away a comfortable 
home, against her parent's consent to share ae 
poe. while my seasty salary is barely 
for my own meintotiatios. : 

“My dear young sir,” Me. Weldon hastened to 
say, “I am positive that you know nothing about 
it. I had formed.« wrong estimate of charac. 
ter, and see when it is too late that there 


in your composition than I head in my narrow | ww: 


mindedness given you credit for possessing.” 

They parted with mutual of good will, 
Mr. Waldon protiising #5 to Prank and com- 
municate any good mews that might 
assured him that he would éontinus ‘bie 
in his efforts to discover hie missitig son and dewgh- 
ter. 

This intelligence was a great blow to Frank Bur- 
goyne, who loved Agnes fondly and had hoped to be 
be able to win her father’s consent to their marriage 
by his steady condaet in the bank. 

He was lingeting in the visitors’ room, thinking of 
what he had heard and fretting at his inability to 
render his lost darling amy assistance, when a lady 
thickly veiled entered, preceeded by a messenger, 
who said: 

* There is Mr. Burgoyne, thiss.” 

Frank looked up. 

The lady drew asitlé her’veil arid he satv that his 
visitor was Miss Venner. A shade of divpleastre 
crossed his brow at this discovery, fot he retnem- 
bertd tlre night of the burglary, feeling corfident 
that he had to thank the plots of the governess and 
Mrs. Burgoyne for the ambiguous position in which 
he was placed on that dreadful night, which re- 
sulted in his own disgrace aud the uttimely dedth 
of his father. 

She had discovered him in the same manner as 
Mr. Waldon, and she told him so while she apolo- 
gitzod for her intrusion, addimg that she could not 
rest until she had seen himand spoken about several 
matters which lay heavily on het mind. 

“ You must partion ie, Mr. Burgdyne,”’ she ex- 
claimed, “ for what you will doubtless deem an 
unmaidenly impértinence, but I want to put myself 
tight in your eye’. Lani gute that yon attribute all 
yonr misfortunes to me.” 

“ = whom olse can I attribute them ?”’ asked 

‘rank. 

“T was wrong, lown it,” answered the gove*ness, 
sinking intoa chair. ‘‘ But you must rémemberhow 
poor and fcfenceless I was. Mrs, Burgoyne in- 
duced me to write to you to some to the Hall on 
that dreadful nigwt, but I declare solamuly that I 
did not kaow what her iutention was. I 
dreamed that she wished to shut you up in the 
strong-room and lead people to believe you were a 
thief I would never have lent myself to suth a 
shameful scheme.”’ 

Frank shook hia lead incredulously. 

“ What shall § do to convince you of my in- 
nocence, dud to'‘show you that I was merely the ig- 
norant, onsabpecting tool of that bad; designing 
woman ?”’ she continued. 

“ It would only bea waste of tinre cowld you succeed 
in doing so. Whebher you were guilty or not, I put 
dowi my present dependent position to you, Miss 
Venner,” he exclaimed, sternly. ‘‘ There can never 
be any friendship between us. I do not wish to hold 
any communication with you. Let us part. The world 
is wide, we need not meet again.” 

A dark cloud stole over the thin white facé of the 
governess, 

“You are wrong,” she said. “We must 
mect. [ ama fatalist, and £ tell yon, Frank Bur- 
goyne, that you will strive in vain to separate your- 
self from me. Our fates are intimately bound up 


together, and where your path lies through life there 
is mine also.” 

“This is a rhapsody which would befit a gi 
fortune teller at a fair or on a race course. T. 
goodness, I am too strong minded to believe 
rubbish,” replied Frank, with a curl of his 
some, well-cut lip, from which he had removed the 
light moustache which formerly adorned it as not 
being suited to his business in the City. 

“‘ Laugh me to scorn if you will,” exclaimed Mis# | 
Venner, with the air of a Cassan “TIT predi¢p 
oe we shall go hand in hand together through 

e.” 


“Never,” exclaimed Frank, emphatically. 

“ You will see who is right as time progreawét. 
Think me unmaidenly if you like, but I confess 
love youand cannot live apartfrom you. That 
ho setret you will say.” - 

“Miss Vermer,” cried Pauly, im some trepida’ 
“remember that you hold ti pdvifiom of a lady 
tale indelic alnision 3 Se 

eis indelicate to say 

‘+ I exgé not for comveniiensing, aeciet, "% 
is my misfortime to love ahd to know you 
dvapiee me. om me. 1 will throw of 
the Tt is I who have rained and re 
Mrs. Batgoyne, whom I seeused aay & 
moments go.” 

“What was your object? In what have! offended 
gow ?” he asked. 

“You rejected my love, that was quite sttflicient 
for & woman of my ogee. My love is a raging fur- 
nace, like a v to humble your ptide 






¢ Waldon’s disap pearmnen, 
leave thé bankas I en- 


* Ig # possible that yous——” ; 

“ Mi @hines are possible to a woman like myself. 
I tell you that Agnes Waldon is lost to you for 
ever. You shall never behold her again, or if you 
do she shall present such a hideous’ spectacle that 
you will rexoil ftom ‘her in wffright.” 

Frank Bargoynhe, with & shudder; hid his face in 
his hands. 

* Yous? not a woman,” hé ‘bail, 
demon; a*fiend,” 

‘““Tam what you have made. me, dnd ‘shall go 
from bad to worse if you continue to réjedt my ad> 
vahoes;” she ‘replied. 

“It is impossible,” cried Frank. '“ Spate your- 
self any farther trouble, Miss Vénner. Let this in- 
ona end, it must be as painful to you ws to my- 
self.”’ 

“T have one more thing to trye,’’ she said, Biting 
her lips till they were stiined crimaon. “Ido wot 
dome to you a Beegar. Lam nota panpet. What 
wénld you say if I wére to tell yon where to find the 
diamonds that your father gave-you?” 

He started. 

. eg resources of this strangé being were wonder- 
al. 
“Ts it possible,” he'replied, “ thatyou know—” 

Again she interrwpted him. 

“| make no admission. I merely say to you,” ' 
she replied, ‘‘ that if, you remain obdurate there is ’ 
& chance of your'never ‘seeing Agnes Waldon again, 
that she will béconr a hideous object repulsive to 
herself and al} mankind, atid that yon will lose the 
diathonds. LIcould restore Agnes to her friends. 
I could make you rich beyond the creams of your 
highest ambition, Have I bid high énovwgli now for 
your love +” 

She scanned his features narrowhy. 

He hesitated, but it Was only for a moment. 

The temptation was strong, yet he was proof 
against the faseinations of the temptress. 

“Géaway from tie;” he said, at last. “I will 
have nothing to do with you; afid ‘since you hdve 
— go much I will have you watclied by the 
poles.” 

“Hat” ‘she exclainied, springing wp with Her 
tigrets-liké ait. ™ You'rejees me still, you’ insult 
and threaten the; Beware of the polices yourself. 
I will dtag you down still lower; and when you stand 
in the felon’s dock remember my parting Wofds. 
With this terrible menkee she swept from the room 
with queen-like dignity, leaving the uthappy young 
mak completely overwhelmed. 

It was dfendfal to be loved by such 4 éréatiite, 
but it was more dreadfal to be hated by hér. 

What could he do? 

Absolutely nothing, and he temained crushed and 
silent, tilla messenger came to sninmon him to his 
work, which he weat through with a méchanidal 
manner, like that of an attomaton. 

The clonds were closing around his horizon ‘once 


“You ‘are a 


gts gost 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Loud rolled the dreadful thunder, 
The rain a deluge showers ; 
The sky was rent asunder, 
By lightning’s vivid powers. Old Song. 
Pe governess returned to her hotel in a cab, 
She Was staying at the West-end in oneof those quiet 
4nd fashionable thoroughfares where only those can 
live who have thecommandof money. Her mind 
Was in@estate of chaos. Loving Frank Burgoyne 
a@ she did #6 wks impossible fora woman of her im- 


sa jn to check the mad career of her in. 
eecevan - 


was btit-one goal before her. She had only 
esire it iilé,e@nd that was to call him hus- 


istently he had re. 
firm he had been 









mg a woman, 
to the laws 
eB uidance of its 
she must not 
het & declare the 
méd her. This 
latsh law compels alénte, unless she 
bold to teamagress tlie fules of feni- 











ber 
der that the red bi 
uldérs in & £6 CI 


she Had been sittifg ii Blazing fire. It 
tvas hard to bear, 8 e for hoping 
or expecting that Framk would carefor this 
wild love which she thrawia 

Asks rule men care fox that Which tiey dave con. 
quered. ; 

The pleasare: consitits ih intéh it the as 
in the result of the me & iven 
one Without asking for it may be to a 
man’s vanity, but it Is st @omsistent with 

whauly pride to take up sush a cherish it in 
Hits bréast for the rest of-hié fife. No woman, what- 


ever she may be, whatéver her rank in life, can bear 
to have any little advances she may make to a man 
rejected. , 

It-renders Wer furious; and though Miss Venner 
loved Frank with an affection’ that bordered upon 
insanity she at the same time hated him. 

As she drove along the City streets she did not 
notice the restless crowds hurrying to and fro. She 
sat back in the cab, bifing her lips, closing and un- 
closing-her hands, While occasionally an hysteric sob 
broke from her lips and tears came into her eyes, 
bitter, scalding tears, at the thought of the 
scorn whieh liad been héaped ‘apon her. 

In reality there was something pleasing in her 
face when it was not disfigured ‘by her. evil: pas- 


srons. 

Tlie features were not bad, and if the hard, cruel, 
unrelenting expression could have been taken away 
she might have been deemeéd teatiy hanidseme. No 
face eotld have bebtér representefl:= ‘gdverness. 
Thete:was the'well, the iievhaation dven; to punish 
the slightest fault with the utmost rigour. She 
looked capabte of inflicting bodily pait and witness- 
ing the infliction without evincing the least sym- 
pathy with the writhing ¢euilprit, and even of taking 
a# sort of mofbid delight in it. 

» Shut up in the narrow dimensions of ‘that hack 
cab with no ege to observe her, while ‘her face was 
déstorted with passion and # crimsbh stdin disfigured 
her lips, she resembled an enraged pytiioness or an 
angry tigress, her crushcldws dupes thie body 
of sdmeé tielpledgs victim. 

beg ya a cried, “ os to - = — 
pay dearly for . tej iny a. con ve 
made him rich afid pany Hp uiow he shalt be péor 
and disgraced and miserable. Doeshe titidk that I 
am a worm to ‘be crushed \benshth’ his déspisal ? 
The time is not far distant when he wili wish on his 
lenees thathe was nry husband, and that ‘he bad 
yielded to the desire I was weak ¢nough to @x- 
press, Lama terrible enemy wien arvased, as he 
should have known ‘by ‘this time. Wow to him, I 
day, for? his lot im this life without me shall bea 
misdtable one+so niiserable itideed that death 1f- 
self shall be preferable. Never shall his. words of 
love make the ‘heaven df another. If he ever 
kneel to a wonmn it shall be to me, I swear it 
I vatl all the demons to witness my ‘oath, and it 
Ph spite of everything and éverybody I will kevp my 

wor.” 

This tertibleinvodation tvas followed by a vivid 
flash of lightwing, whiol lit up the interior of the 
vehicle, atretiendots élap of thunder ‘crashed just 
overhead, and seened'to shake the ground, while 
big drops of rain began to fall ow ‘te dusty 
thoroughfare. 

“Ha!” she cried, “ the king of the infernal re 





more and the prospevé way gioomier ‘than it had 





been hitherto. 





gions has heard my vow. . What muattbr if I je0- 
pardize my salvation? I would lose my hope of bliss 
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hereafter to instire my — on earth, dr to ac 
complis, my desires. I will givé my soul to bb 
suctessful !”’ bits 
Another flash of lightning miote vivid Yan th 
first sciied to dart a fhe cub nd play. sircun 
her slender ahd fragile forth, lighting’ up her face 
with a halo’ oF blieish flatie. She looked wild and 


oobartitly. € Hsii0 
If the cotld have 8één lierdolf af that midinent i 
2 flats cto would! have bebn frightened aid revo 


fierieor: 
Again the thunder erawhed like thé disbhargé of 4 
ark of artillery, with» deafening noise, and the 
eavy perpendicular raid Gesdeided in a deluging 
torrent: 


Acflash df trianiph, Which wad immediately suct 
‘ceeded by aighastly' pallor, illumined Misg Venmer’s 
face. She felt confident of success, and that het 
-dreaui would ultimately 


be reakized, but at = a 
price! She had’ invoked the assistance of the:fiend, 
and, to her oreeiere mind, the prinee of dark+ 
ness had.r ded to her appeal. MEP 
There could be ao connection after that between 
ber and what. was . was tantamount, to 


act with the powers of evil, and she | 
om y | ey ad a ° yay death, white dédth, [ 


guch as she could oly odntemplate, nttaht eter 
lasting torment. 

“ He shall be mine,”’.she.said, ‘ no matter “what 
the cost be. Iwill have hit, dnd be chal bey my 
-forgivetieds dn. his kiiebs’ for this ty’ itis.” 

‘he rainy dedcertded ‘so Heavily, dtd tle thutidet 
and lightning were so loud attd dontiititotts; that the 
horse bécaine testive. The chkbdriver himself was 
frightened, drfd Ke pulled tp iff thé entty toa ters, 
where he was sheitered ftom the sttrm: Desvendin 
from his box, he*explaiféd to Misé Vénner this reaso 
for stopping. 

“ My ’orse, thigs,” Ke said, “ ie’ a young ’un; tt 


make @ bolt, and land us both imarshop winder, a 


as thie aforé, ‘andI’li lay a wagér the ’orse never 
even dreamt 'df e’er a one like it; nét even: wher 
he'd got thie night-mare, through‘a-eating:o’ mouldy 
oats,” i 

“‘ Very well,” aid Miss Vennér, impatiently trying 
to pull ‘up the window. ** Go on-as'sgor as you cani, 
Iam. in a hurny te get-home.”’ : 

The touched. his hat and stood by the horse’ 
head, whilo he Lighted: his pipe, thinking it woul 
? impossiblerto move for a quarter of af hour at 

east, j 

As Miss Wenner had pulled the window about 
half-way up « dirty, ragged, miserable-lodkiig 
fellow with 4 timid, sneaking ,manher Spptooned! 
Where he liad sprung from it would hive been diffi 
cult to say, but, as he was not wet, the préstimption 
was that he had best. hiding in some hole‘ ot corner 
to estape from the incléménty of the weather. 

“For the Yove of 
thing to a pdor, starving nian, If it is ‘only 4 
penny I will'go th a bakér's‘and get a rél. ; nh 


—a starving. For'tto days I have had nothing |. 
ea p 


He totteréd- av hespoke, and his réeling condition 
seemed’ to bear out the truth of bis 4 ions his 
features were piriched as if from want and His ap- 
pearance Was caréworn and wtather-beston. 

It was not all thie however that affected Mass 
Venner. .She took it all in at a glanee with het 
sharp, searcliing. eyes: It was notithe man’s trans: 
parent miséry, hisevident starvation in the midst 
of plenty, the curse of our extravagant but in- 
effidient poor jasts and our defective civilization 
which caused her to shvink baek'and made he 
whiteness deepen. 

She knew the. voice, she remembered the face, 


could have béen avoided. 

Ina harsk voice shesemclaimed : j 

“ Goaway. I have nothing for you. The police 
arrest beggars, Go away.” 

As she spoke she drew up the window. The 
aext moment there was & crash of glass and the. 
pane was broken, whilé the andn’s hirsute fate pro- 
truded through the opening. 

“By Heaven,” he eidlaitied, “I knew 
Daisy ; you hall not escape me-this. Fancy meet 
ing a brother under’ thésé circumstances, dnd refus- 
ing td give hith atry absistah +4. Call pean asistat P 
But you were always aitr aifeeling fidhd, aid 3 ought | 
‘to know it by this time.’ 

The wnat wad Dikegwall, thé eonviet, 

“How did you get into this state?” she falteved. 
“I dia not tecognide you,” 

“It's faled!” hésaid, i an exéited tone; “gon 
daw we and new me; tho Tl amn°so altered that 
my best friend tight be pardoned for hot kiowmg 
me. Phank goodness I have mict you. twas time 
1 met shmbebedy irony whom 1 eduid get sub: 
stantial relief.” 

“What have you done with the diatadnds I 


}help the.” 
Heaveh, niiss, give sdtte:| “TI cahndtagres withYon,” sho topied. “Hf « tian 


} Look! here is my purse. There axe only tavo sove- 


inférnally cunning thief was too clever for me.” 

A peculiar smile passed atross the features of 
the governess, but! it was untdticed by the Gonvict 
in his agitation amd exciténent. 

The cabman having Heard the sthashing of his 
window approdched did pushing Dimgwalk on one 
side said: 

“Shall I calb the pdliee to this ‘fellow, myiss ? 
See what he’s been-dnd ; amd done,” 

“1 Will pay you'for thedamaga,’’ said Miss, Venner, 
‘mildly, ‘‘ The man'is starving, gadias I am connecte 
with @ charitable. institution L will ask him a few 
questions and pees him im hig distvess if 1 find 
him deserving of my assistance.’ 

“ Very well, miss; yon know best.” 

“Mind youv-horse, pleasd, the storm:is not yet 
Over, and | am.nervous.’” 

e driver went any, idwatdly determining +6 ex+ 
tort another shilling foF Wis faré.ag sho wad fiati. 
tably inclined, ptesitnably righ afid riot, likely to 
resist the imposition, © 


“Vou are a cléver woidin, Daidy,” ‘said Ding: 
walt, “ fi givé you crt fa that? 7 
es clévet for you, my deat brdtiter:” she an: 
réd,. 


“ Not much doubt about that. We started with 
thé sanié chandd in Mfé, artd hore a8 you tia vellin 
Labdut fh 6abs While FE wt Gad¢inw for a loaf o 
bread to save me from starving.” 

* Yon oughd dot tobe in danger of starvation 
thy @ear brother,” sald Mise Vouner,in aruatitich! 
strain. “Sarely you coh ‘find board and lodgimg 
Without amy difficulty.” 

“Where, I should like to knew?” 

_ “In prison. Have you not a vested linterest in 
the motropdhitém jails 7” 

“ Always the same?” daid Dingwall. ‘“ You've 
“no heart, Dhisy,-or you ‘would not motk) me, situ: 
\ ated as Tam,” 

‘*You ate a mah of;e@ucetion. What. is’ it thd 
b poet says abdoublearhing: being, mostexpellent when 
lands and money aré ali apeat?”’ , 

“| wish,” said the convict, eamestly, “that f 

had been: brought.up to some trade. Whatvis.,th¢ 


i 


mse, of edueation?. § cduld translate Horace, Aris: 
tophanes, Racing or Sehidler with any man at 
Oxford now. There is Latin, Greek, Freneh,,and 


German for you, and yet I am. starving in. the 
streets. Putmte to algebra or Euclid, from a simple 
equation to the sixth book, and I am .at home, yet I 
can’b find a roof fo shelter ma.” _ 

“Why?” said Miss Venner. “ Sfitply becaiise you 
threw yourself away ou a vilé woman, alivnated all 
your siends, got into sd¢iety, anid glided into 


orime.’ 
Dott réptdnth ite, Daisy,” wae Ding wall, 
sadly. “ Mine has beeh ‘a witsspént life. I éan’t 
think of it. But you a# a-sister dught to pity and 


Belitves’ like a villaim, is He ‘stil to com*hand thd 
respect of his relations? He has fé#feited their 
esteém and brought disgrdcs upet ther.” 
. “'T dhanged my name from Venner to Dingwall,” 
e said. 
“What df that? The factiremaitethe same. 1 
do not think that any dicase dan be ihade for you, 
but as ‘you want money I s#ppose under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case I must give # you, 
though, béiag only & poor govetneds Out of a 
situation, I am/!badly off enough, goofiness knows.” 
** Have youleft the Butgoynes?”’ heaskedy quickly, 
“ Yes,” she answerad; ‘I have, and. am now adrift: 
Takeacouple of pounds, They are all I have to spane. 


reigns and some silver in it.” 

The mansgrasped the gold eagerly, 

“it's. fortune,” he exelaimed, gladly. ‘Thank 
ou, Daiay, [ will think of this: some day when I 
tion a chatiee of réturning “your. kindness.” 

“ Never,” said she, emphatically ; WE pe will leave 
your eountry for your countiy’s good some day or 
other. We shall not thect again. Out paths in 
life lay widely apart.” - 

* Perhaps you are right,” he andwéred, ina ihelan. 
chély thannér, “ I ath dn es¢aped convict 5 the policd 
are bunting for me everywhere, That is why I ain 
hard ap. If I could return to old haunts and 
associates I could make thoney fast @udugii, bot 
the policé would soon find’ mé.” . 
“Oh, ate the police’alte? you now?” shé ‘Asked, 
With an aay rep lance. 

“There ts only & hufidred poands reward ott for 
tie, but’ I*know Half a dézen men who would give 
five yours’ pay to find me They have bem lodking 
for me now for some months. f have been one too 
tang fot them, and shall be still if you will étand 
hy friend, Duisy.” 

*Im what way?” 

* Lendoe the ntondy toi get owt to New Yorlk.’’ 
*T haven't gotit,” she answered. “ Did I net tell 
‘you just mow thi#t I:had leftimy situation ?” 


} “Gore I can’t tell wheta, I hid them, but somb f 


a sailing vessel, and I can do it all for about six 


“And take that woman with you, I suppoa,” 
answered Miss ‘Vetiher, “the vile beittg who 
brought you to this pass, who after Hving 
updét thé smiles of a dozen men until her beauty 
—if slie ever hdd anmy—left her imposéd her- 
self upon you—a mere boy—and dragged you down 
into she dépths of degradation into which she had 
sunk herself.’’ 

“By Heaven, Daisy,” replied Dingwall, “you 
mistake iny Character: Tam bad enough, Heaven 
knows, but I am not the insensate idiot you take me 
tobe. ‘Phat woman is; as you gay, the cause of all 
my trouble. Iloved her. Only my own heart knows 
how her meretricious attractions.worked upon me. 
I Sdevifided -everything for ‘her. What might I not 
have been had I never seen her. Lam thirty now. 
When I first met ‘her I'was. twenty. If she had a 
theadache I was distracted. Now, if she were dying, 
I would not cross the street to call a doctor.” 

“ What has occasioned this alteration in your 
opinion ?”’ 

..“‘T chm see that she was the ‘cause of my ruin. 
She had taunted me with my weaknesses a hundred 
tirhdés, ihstead of thanking me for the saerifice J 
made for her,’’ 

“ure you martibd tolher ?”’ asked. Miss Venner. 

“Unhappily I am,” he anawered. ‘“ Marguerite 
‘Gautidr is my wife.”’ 

“Phe corinection: is extremely oréditable to the 
; family,” said Miss: Vonxer; with a look of aversion, 
“and I t#ust you will tot refer to the matter again. 
I heive no ambition tb meet the lady in question.” 

Dingwall approached closer to his sister, and 
whispered : 

“If you give me the money to get to New York 
I mean to kill her before I go. It is a debt of ven- 
feance whith must be. paid, ahd a shilling’s-worth 
of lahdanum or cyanide of potassium, which are the 
only poisons one can buy, ceulll not be better em- 
ployed.” 

“Tam nota person who prides herself upon her 
high morality,’? answered Miss Venner, “ but at 
the same time I cannot encourage your murderous 
instincts. Still, if you wish to commence a new 
career,I will give you seme money. Come to my 
hotel to-niortow.” 

* Where is it?” 

** Call the cabman ; she shall write the address on 
a piece of peper.’ 

Diiigwall beckoned to the cabman, who approached 
the velticlé atid put his head in at the window. 

In a low voice Miss Venner said : 

© Call a poficerhan, atid havé him here in abont five 
minutes. Be cautions.” 

* Yes, miss,” amswerdd thé ma. 

Dingwall again approached the ¢ab. 

“He has gone,” said his sister, “to the nédrest 
public-house, where he can gét a glass of beer and 
borrow a pen and ink te wfite down tlie address.” 
“You need not have given yourself all that 
trouble,” atiswered Dingwall: “ My meatory is not 
gone yet. Bat no matter. Bitter have the fellow out 
of the way ; he might be listening and prying about. 
Are you really in éarmest about giving me this 
money ?”’ wid 
“Certainly; I meam to impose a ‘condition 
though.” 

“What is that ?”’ 

“ You must dome a servite in return,” answered 
his sister. 

“ Willingly. You have only to nameit, I will 
serve you in anything, from, knocking a man on the 
head to robbiag a bank,’’ replied Dingwall, with 4 
sickly smile. 

“tis neither of those thitgs. It occurredto me 
that you must have made some strange acquaint- 
ances during your career.” 

“Tf I. were to write a book about myself you 
would say so. ’ 

“Did you ever coms in contact with, say, an 
Italian chemist, very poor, but at the same time 
very. clever in his trade ?” 

Dihgwalt reflected a miottiont, while his sister 
watched him narrowly. 

“T kaow thé very man you want,” ho replied, at 
last. ™ He is calléd Signor Conti. How he obtains 
his living is more tran hig most intimate aequaint- 
ances Cun tell, afd whére he lives is & inystery.” 
“ if he canwot be seen, of what use is ine ?” 
“eis to be found at # small foreign restaurant 
int Greek Street, Sdhio. If is called the Milan aud 
Turin Hotel, Ask thé landlord, Guiseppe, for 
Signor Conti, and you will see a man whom I be- 
liavé tobe capable of any villany, which L suppose 
ia What you want in-him, Call in the evening be- 
tween eight and ten.” | ! 
“Thamk you,” replied Miss Venner, making a 
note in her mind of the address. ‘Are you sure 
that he is as wicked and unscrupulous as he is 
ri?” 
“ Perfectly. Will not the majority of men doany- 
thing in tne world for money? and [’ll be bound he 








helped you to steal frou Myajor Burgogne'a?’”’ she 


asked, 


“Can't you pawn. something?’ he continued. 
“T’ll get from the deoks as a ateerage passenger iy 


js not an exception to therule. Try him. Mention 
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my rame and the introduction will be quite suffi- 
cient. When shall I call for the money to go to New 
York—to-morrow ?” 

“* Yes, or to-night if you like.” 

“That will be best. I long to get away. To night 
at nine. Excuse me if I run away quickly, Daisy, 
but I am actually perishing of hunger, and a dinner 
I must have with the money you have kindly given 
me. What a time that idiot of a cabdriver is. Can’t 
you tell me the address ?” 

‘“‘ With pleasure,” answered Miss Venner, looking 
out of the window, and adding, ‘Oh, here is the 
man !”” 

“ He’s got a policeman with him,” replied Ding- 
wall. 

“ Impossible !” 

“He has. They are talking together. I’m off,” ex- 
claimed the convict. 

“ Get inside the cab with me,” answered his sis- 
ter. “Perhaps the policeman lives in the mews. It 
is nothing.’ 

Dingwall swiftly opened the door and sat down 
in his tattered garments opposite his sister. 

“Is this treachery on your part ?”’ he asked, in a 
voice that seemed to hiss through his teeth. “If it 
is, Daisy, by Heaven I will be revenged. I have 
not a knife or a pistol with me, but my arms are 
strong, and, gentleman as I used to call myself, I’ve 
strangled a woman before now.” 

“What nonsense you talk,” she replied. “ Sit 
still and let the constable pass. I only want to do 
you good. Shrink back so that he won’t see you. 
How can you suppose, my dear brother, that I would 
betray you? The life you lead makes you suspicious 
of everybody. Tell me how much money you will 
require to take you to America ; will ten pounds be 
enough ?” 

Dingwall did not answer her. 

He shrank back in the cab, and tried to make 
himself invisible, but at the same time he looked 
fixedly at the window, as if searching for the blue 
uniform and the white cuff of the constable. 

It was a moment of intense anxiety to him, 


(To be continued.) 








LITTLE SUNSHINE. 


—_—_>—_——_ 
CHAPTER XX. 

ERNEST HARTLEY entered the room with the plea- 
sant smile habitual to him, and was heartily greeted 
by all present. 

After they had conversed for afew moments on 
ordinary topics Lily said, suddenly : 

“ How is business with you, Ernest? You have 
discovered no method of making a fortune yet, I 
suppose ?” . 

Although he could see that she spoke jestingly, 
Ernest answered, with a sigh: 

“No, love—such chances do not develope them- 
selves every day. Poverty is a great curse to a young 
man struggling to make his way in the world. It is 
stated of Jolin Jacob Astor that he once said he had 
no trouble to accumulate wealth after he had made 
his first thousand pounds. I have no doubt this is 
true, but he was fortunate in being able to lay by 
the first thousand. I don’t think he could have done 
it, clever as he undoubtedly was, had he been in my 
position. If I hada little money it would not be 
very difficult, but unfortunately I have no moneyed 
friends to assist me. Only to-day a chance offered 
to buy some goods at auction, in the purchase of 
which I could nearly have doubled my money, and 
the sale is not over yet. It is to be continued to- 
morrow, and my employers have given me the privi- 
lege to buy on my own account whenever I can raise 
the money to do so.” 

Lily's fine eyes sparkled with excitement and her 
heart beat violently, as sle asked : 

‘*How much money do you want, Ernest ?” 

“Oh, not much,” he replied, carelessly; “the 
greater the amount the better chance for speculation, 
Why do you ask ?” 

“Because I don’t know but what I may be able 
to assist you,” returned Lily, with great coolness. 

“You assist me!’ exclaimed Ernest, laughing 
heartily; “ well, that is a good joke! How long 
since you turned banker, Miss Davis, and what se- 
curity can I give you for a loan? I have no col- 

laterals, unless you will accept two or three pairs of 
old boots and a somewhat dilapidated wardrobe.” 

“Ihave not gone regularly into business yet,” 
returned Lily, with asmile, “and until I doI pro- 
pose to lend without security. My only condition 
is that you shall ask no questions concerning the 
happy change in my fortunes. I desire that the 


source from which my money is derived shall remain 
asecret,and although I have my reasons for this 
yet I shall not give them, and so if you are satisfied 
with the terms here are fifty pounds, which, if you 
will, you may invest for me and charge whatever 








commission you please, or you may. invest the sum 
on your own account, and return the principal when- 
ever you are ready to do so,” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed Ernest Hartley, as 
Lily placed the money in his hand, “ can this be 
reality or am I dreaming ?” 

“You were never more wide awake in your life,” 
returned Lily Davis. 

“A bequest from some deceased relative doubt- 
less ?”’ said Ernest, inquiringly. 

“Ah, there you go already!” exclaimed Lily; 
“bave I not said that the condition of the loan is 
that you ask noquestions? ‘Take the money, I beg 
you, and ask no questions concerning it. Will you 
do it or must I look elsewhere for a friend ?” 

“T will do it, Lily, with the greatest pleasure,” 
returned the young clerk, hastily. “I will invest it 
for you, andif I am not greatly mistaken I shall dou- 
ble it at the very first venture.” 

After some farther conversation Ernest and Tony 
Tucker took their departure. 

The next day after breakfast Lily donned her hat 
andshawl and started out to visit her landlord, a 
somewhat penurious but not bad-hearted man, named 
David Jenks, who lived but a short distance from 
her residence. 

“ You are prompt, Miss Davis,’’ said the landlord, as 
Lily handed him the money; “ your rent is hardly 
due yet.” 

“Tam aware of it,” responded Lily, “but as 1 
have no particular use for the money I thought I 
might as well pay it and have it off my mind.” 

“ Ah, I wish all my tenants were like you,” re- 
turned Jenks, approvingly ; “ but unfortunately they 
are not. Ihave a great many hard customers to 
deal with, Miss Davis, aud I lose a deal of mony in 
the course of the year, however careful I may be. 
Some are ill, some are unfortunate and out of work, 
and some are dishonest and won't pay even when 
they have the money. Not unfrequently I get my 
pay in counterfeit money ; and, take it altogether, a 
landlord’s life is a slave’s life.” 

** I have no duubt you have « great deal of trouble, 
Mr, Jenks,” responded Lily ; ‘ but then after all you 
must make a deal of money, for you have the repu- 
tation of being very rich.” 

And Lily smiled archly. 

“ Buh!” exclaimed the landlord, impatiently; “repu- 
tation! A set of silly gossips put their heads to- 
gether over their tea, and because a man owns a few 
old houses, which do not pay an average of three 
per cent, per annum, they jump at the conclusion that 
he must be rich, and forthwith, without the slightest 
proof, they start the story that heis rich. You must 
not believe more than one half of what you hear, Miss 
Davis—not more than oue half,” 

“ Well, then, adopting that view of the case,” said 
Lily, with a merry laugh, “you must still be very 
rich, Mr. Jenks, for folks do say that you are worth 
half a million—quite a snug little sum, I take it! 
Good-mor ning !” 

And without waiting for the old man’s reply Lily 
with a merry laugh. placed the receiptfor her rent in 
her pocket and walked forth into the street. 

Hardly hed she disappeared when the detective 
who had followed Luke Davis on the night of his 
visit to Lily rang the dvor-bell and inquired for Mr. 
Jei.ks. 

“Mr, Jenks,” said the shadow, abruptly, when the 
landlord made his appearance, “ did that little shop- 
girl pay you any money ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “she paid me a month’s 
rent,” 

“Let me see the money she paid you,” said the 
detective, 

“ Why, Pink,” exclaimed the landlord, with much 
astonishment, “ you don’t suspect that little thing of 
anything wroug, I hope! If you do you are up ino 
the wrong tree for once in your life. Why, I'd trust 
Lily Davis with a uouse full of gold!” 

“ Let me see the money,” repeated the detective, 
sententiously. 

“Oh, well, if it will do you any good to look at the 
reoney,” said the landlord, a little impatiently, “ there 
it is!” 

“T thought so!” exclaimed the detective, as he ran 
his eye over it, “it’s queer.” 

“It’s what ?” asked the landlord, testily. 

“Tt's quecr—counterfeit!” exclaimed the detective ; 
“and we'll have some of 'em dead to rights before 
mavy hours or my name’s not John Pink!” 

Saying which the detective took his departure, 
leaving the landlord staring in stupid wonderment at 
the counterfeit money. 

Down the street dashed the detective at headlong 
speed, and just as he was about turning a corner he 
was net by a little sharp-eyed man, dressed in black 
with a white nerkerchief, whom anybody would at 
once have set down as a minister. 

They looked at each other steadily for a moment, 
aud then Pink said, in a haif-frightened tone; 








“ What are you doing here, Jim? She hasu’t 
slipped you, has she ?” 

* Not it!” was the reply. “I’ve tracked the game, 
and was going to meet you.. We've got her dead to 
rights! She's in Stewart’s looking at some goods.” 

“Good enough!” exclaimed Pinky, “you take 
care of her, and I'll look out for the sweet-scented 
youth who visits her so often, and after we can jug 
them 1’ll see if I can’t nail the fellow who supplies 
tllem with the queer. He’s an old hand at the busi- 
ness, and it will be soméwhat difficult to trap him 
perhaps, but I think we can do it,” 





CHAPTER XXI. 

Tuosg of our readers who have never visited a 
police-court can have but little idea of the scenes of 
misery and woe which are there daily to be wit- 
nessed. 

The juvenile offender, crime-stained in his baby- 
hood, and the old offender, who has spent the best 
portion of his life in the Penitentiary, stand side by 
side—the young and the old, the innocent and the 
guilty, the white and the black, men and women, 
charged with almost every offence, crowd each other 
in a heterogeneous and horrible mass, while smothered 
oaths and imprecations, mingled with the jeers and 
laughter of heartless lookers-on, are heard on every 
side. 

In such a place as this, about three days after the 
events detailed in the last chapter, Ernest Hartley 
and Lily Davis stood charged with the crime of 
uttering counterfeit money. 

It was curions as well as painful to witness the 
contrast between the two prisoners named and the 
motley crowd which surrounded them. 

Ernest Hartley, conscious of his innocence, stood 
erect and defiant, his fine eyes blazing with honest 
indignation, while Lily Davis, although also con- 
scious of her innocence, seemed crushed to the very 
earth by a sense of humiliation. Every instinct of 
her pure nature revolted at the scene around her, 
but the bitterest feeling which lacerated her sensitive 
heart was that her lover was brought to his present 
position through her, and that she dared not tell him 
where she got the money which had wrought their 
destruction. She had sworn a solemn oath not to 
betray her father, and, keenly conscientious, she 
dared not break this oath, not even to save from 
ignominy and disgrace the man for whom she would 
willingly have laid down her life, She forgot her 
own disgrace in the poignant anguish which she felt 
for him, and if she alone had been called upen to 
suffer she would have borne it without a murmur. 

“See how proud that chap looks,” said a blear- 
eyed ruffian, sodden with rum, as he called the at- 
tention of a congenial spirit to Ernest Hartley. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “he won't look quite so 
proud when he finds himself with his uniform on io 
the mill. That's the kind of thing to cure these nobs,” 

“ And look at the little gal alongside of him,” 
said the first speaker ; “ you wouldu’t hardly thiok 
she’d do anything to fetch her here, would you?” 

“ Oh, they can all look innocent enough when they 
please,’”’ was thereply; “ she—why, she’s a reg’lur 
hand, She’s been up a dozen times at lea-t.” 

“ That’s false!” exclaimed a voice directly behind 
the last speaker; ‘‘and if we wasn’t in court I'd 
take and go to work and put a head on to you as big 
as a bushel, you puddin’-headed snoozer!” 

It was Tony Tucker who spoke, and he spoke in so 
loud a tone as to attract the attention of the court. 

“ Silence |” roared the magistrate, looking angrily 
in the direction whence the sounds came; “if I hear 
any more of that wrangling in court the offenders 
shall be brought before me and punished.” 

Tony was about to speak again, but just then he 
caught Jenuie Brown’s eye fixed angrily upon him, 
and, fearing her much more than he did tae magis- 
trate, be contented himself by saying in an undertone 
to the man whose slanderous remarks had aroused 
hia anger: 

“ You're a sweet-scented cove, ain’t you? I'll 
punch you if I catch you outside—see if I don’t!” 

Just at this time the lawyer who had been engaged 
by Tony to defend his friends made his appearance, 
and touching Tony on the shoulder said: 

“ Now, young man, where are the young people ip 
whose behalf you have solicited my services ?” 

This person had been recommended to Tony as & 
lawyer who was very successful in getting his clients 
out of difficulty, and Tony had employed him with- 
out having the remotest idea where the money was 
to come from to pay his fee. In fact, he didn’t stop 
to think of that. He knew that his friends were in 
danger, and he thought only of getting them out of 
it. Had he even stopped to reflect, however, he 
never would have imagived that any man would re- 
fuse to plead for Lily Davis whether she had money 
to pay him or not. 

“T s’pose you mean where's the twoI wanted yo? 
to work for, don’t you?” replied Tony, 
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“ That's just it,” rejoined the lawyer, with a smile. 

“ Well, thea, why didn’t you say so?” said Tony, 
contemptuously ; “TIT don’t understand French, and 
wouldn’t if I could. Take and come along and I'll 
intreduce you to my friends.” 

And urging his way through the crowd, followed 
by the lawyer, he took him to where Ernest Hartley 
aud Lily were standing with Jenuie Brown close be- 
eide them, using her best endeavours to console Lily 
under her dreadful affliction. 

“ Wake up, Little Sunshine, and you too, Mr. 
Hartley,” said Tony, as he approached the unhappy 
lovers, “and don’t take and give in just because for- 
tue has gone back on you. Here's the lawyer I’ve 
engaged to pull you through, and he'll do it too, 
They do say that he can clear anybody, innocent or 
guilty, when he sets about it. I don’t know how he 
does it, but he does. The rooster wot recommended 
me to him says that he’s known him to take a fellow 
clean out o’ court who was caught in the very act of 
pickin’ a magistrate’s pockets on the court steps. 
There was a dozen witnesses ready to swear that 
they saw him do it, but Mr. Ware, that’s the lawyer's 
name, proved that he wasn’t guilty and they was 
obliged to let him go. Now if he can get a thief off 
I don’t see what’s to prevent him from clearing two 
innocent persons without the slightest trouble. Put 
your right foot foremost, and don’t be afeard. Mr. 
Ware, this is Little Sunshine and Ernest Hartley. 
Now sail in with your questions and get ’em to tell 
you the whole story, and after you hear ’em through 
if you don’t say they’re the most iunocentest youug 
couple you ever had to defend then you ain't the 
sharp ’un I take you for—that’s all!” 

The lawyer looked searchingly at the young couple 
for a moment, and then he said, addressing ‘I'ony: 

“ But there hasn’t been anything said about pay 
get, young man. To whom am I to lovk for my 
fee?” 

“Thunder and Mars!” exclaimed Tony, with a 
look of bewilderment, “I didn’t think anything about 
that, The fact is, I didn’t s‘pose anybody would 
want pay for defendin’ such a couple as that. Dou’t 
you think, Mr. Lawyer, that the satisfaction of get- 
ting ’em clear would be fee enough ?” 

“Scarcely,” replied the lawyer, with a smile; “I 
couldn't very well live on satisfaction alone.” 

“Yes, but you've got pleaty of money,” replied 
Tovy; ‘‘you make cart-loads out of thieves and 
such-like fellows, and I think yOd might work once 
in a while in a good cause for nothing. That ’ere 
dimond ‘in your shirt-bosum shiues very bright, 
but it don’t shine half as bright as such an act 
would,” 

“I'm afraid I can’t afford to give my services 
gratis,’ said Mr. Ware, in a decidedly business-like 
tone. 

“ Well, then, what in thunder are we going to do?” 
exclaimed Tony, in great perplexity ; “I ain’t got no 
money, but I tell you you must work for 'em. Will 
you take security for your pay? I've got a watch, 
and a jack-knife, and a tobacco-box, aud a pocket- 
book without nothing in it. Will you take them?” 

And as he spoke he pulled forth an old-fashioned 
bull’s-eye watch, which Mr, Fliut had one day given 
him in lieu of pay for overwork,a huge jack-knife 
with well-hacked blades, a tin tobaccu-box, aud a 
well-worn empty pocket-book. “How will them 
do ?” he continued. 

“ Have you no friends with means who would be 
willing to pay for your defence ?” asked the lawyer, 
turning to Hartley. 

“Not now,” replied Hartley, with a sigh which 
eeemed to rend his bosom; “my employers would 
have assisted me before this charge was made agaiust 
me, but they believe me guilty, and I can hardly 
blame them.” 

“Oh, Ernest, Ernest!” exclaimed ily, as she 
looked pleadingly up at her lover, ‘I cannot bear 
this! It will break my heart!” And losing control 
of herself she burst into a passionate fluod of tears, 

The lawyer, familiar though he was with scenes 
of distress, seemed touched by the poor girl’s exhi- 
bition of grief, and said: 

“ Well, [ will at least listen to your story, and see 
what can be done for you, so dry your eyes and give 
me the full particulars.” 

“ You're a good fellow after all!” exclaimed Tony, 
delightedly ; “ you’re a brick, and if ever 1 have any 
law business—which I hope I'll have the small-pox 
first-—I’ll get you to do it for me! Now goon, Sun- 
shine, and tell Mr, Ware all about it.” 

But Lily was too full of grief to speak just Ret, 
and so Ernest Hartley ventured tosay : 

“The case, I’m afraid, looks very black against 
as, and I dou’t see how we can hope to escape con- 
viclion, All that I know about it may be told in a 
very few words. A few nights since I visited Miss 
Davis, and in the course of conversation she revealed 
to me the fact thatshe had a sum of money which it 
was her desire I should invest for her. I took the 





money, and bought some goods with it, but hardly 
had I purehased and ‘paid for them when I was 
seized on avharge of passing counterfeit money and 
taken to the station house. I had not been there 
long when auother officer arrived with Miss Davis 
in custody on asimilar charge. Ihave used every 
argument toinduce her to tell me from whom she 
received the spurious money, but she refuses to do 
so, and quently I supp our conviction is 
certain.” 

“I am afraid so,” replied the lawyer, curtly; and 
then looking sharply at Lily he continued : 

“ Young woman, you do not look like a criminal, and 
this, I am certain, is your first appearance in a police 
court. I have no doubt that in a moment of temp- 
tation you have taken this money and attempted to 
put it into circulation, pledging yourself at the same 
time not to betray your confederate, but a pledge 
made under such circumstances should not be kept, 
and your only salvation now, as well as that of your 
friend here, depends upon your turning Queen's evi- 
dence. If you will do that and give such informa- 
tion as will lead to the arrest of the person wko 
tempted you I think I can promise to get you both 
clear. I have taken an interest in you, and will do 
my best for you if you will follow my advice, but I 
can accomplish nothing unless you will do as I have 
suggested,” 

“Then we are lost,” sobbed Lily, despairingly, 
“for £ cannot do it. If I alone were in danger of 
imprisonment, frightful as the punishment would be, 
I could bear it without a murmur, but to drag down 
another with me, and that other so dear, oh, so dear 
to me, is worse than death, I would die for yon 
willingly, Ernest,” she continued, fixing her stream - 
ing eyes upou her lover, “ but I dare not imperil my 
soul even for you, for the body belongs only to time, 
while the soul belongs to eternity. Think of that, 
Ernest—oh, think of it, darling—eternity! eternity ! 
eternity !” . Boe 

“Tam afraid you donot view the matter in a proper 
light, Lily,” said her lover, mocrufully. “ The per- 
son from whom you received! the couuterfeit money 
is, of course, a hardened villain, aud any pledge 
which you may have made, or any oath which you ma 
have taken at his command, should not be held sacred. 
No law either moral or divine demands that you 
should remain silent when liberty as well as reputa- 
tion is at stake. Heaven, I am sure, would absolve 
you from such an obligation, however solemn the 
terms under which it was entered into, I beseech 
you, therefore, give up the name of the villain who 
has thus enmeshed you, and by so doing remove from 
us both the stigma of disgrace.’’ 

“It is oily proper that you should do this, Lily,” 
remarked Jennie Brown; “ for my own part I don’t 
see how youcan have the heart to refuse. How can 
you see Mr, Hartley accused of a crime of which he 
is innocent when asingle word from you would clear 
him? A fig for your oath! What is the breaking 
of an oath ferced from you by a villain in compari- 
son to the disgrace and imprisonment of a man whom 
you know to be innocent, and one too who loves 
you sodearly? It seems to me .that you must be 
either insane or silly to hesitate a moment in such 
a case, and I tell you candidly that if you remain 
obstinate and refuse to do justice in the matter I 
can never think as much of you as I have done.” 

“ You had better take the advice of your friends, 
young woman,” urged the lawyer; “I have had 
much experience in such cases, and I know you will 
bitterly regret it in the future if you do not. Just look 
atit, Here you are, a young woman to wiom repu- 
tation should be the dearest thing on earth, and you 
are about to sacrifice yourself fora mere whim. 
Worse than that, you are about to sacrifice an inno- 
ceut man—your dearest friend. He is young, ener- 
getic, ambitious, honeat—the world is all before 
him—he has troops of friends who would assist him 
on his life voyage if they were convinced of his 
integrity—through you he has been placed in the 
frightful position which he now oscupies—he stands 
upon the verge of an abyss—a gloomy prison cell 
stands open to receive him—his prospects are 
blighted—black despair stares him in the face—he 
calls upon you to save him--one word from your 
lips will do it, and you refuse to speak that word, 
You did wrong when you took the oath which ties 
yvur tongue, but you wilido a far greater wrong if 
you allow the innocent to be punished that the 
guilty may escape.” 

“Oh, mercy! merey!’? exclaimed Lily Davis. 
wringing her hands inagony. “ Every word which 
you utter cuts into my heart like a sharp knife, and I 
fear I shall gomad, Why, oh, why ain I not alone 
concerned? I would lay down this miserable life 
rather than break my onth if I were alone to suffer, 
but Ernest—oh, to see Ernest standing at the bar of 
justice innocent of any offeuce except that of loving 
me too well, that is more than I can bear! It must 
not be! I will muke the revelation desired; and 











may Heaven forgive me if [ do wrong. The man 
from whom I got the money is fs 

“Remember your oath, girl!’ hissed a voice in 
herear. “To escape temporal punishment would 
you wreck your soul for eternity ?” 

The speaker was Luke Davis, who, disguised as a 
Jew pedlar, stood close besile the girl, and wlio, 
having uttered the words, strode stealthily away, 
while Lily Davis fell down in a dead swoon. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

THE grand mansion of the Morelands was radiant 
with light from the basement to the attic, and Mrs. 
Moreland and her daughter Ruth, dressed superbly 
and blazing with diamonds, were ready to receive 


‘the company which had been invited. 


The servants had been thoroughly drilled in their 
respective duties, so thatthe thing should go off 
smoothly and without the slightest blunder, and they 
ouly waited now for the arrival of the guests, who 
were momentarily expected. 

“T declare, Ruth,” said Mrs, Moreland, suddenly, 
and with a look of horror, “ your father has lighted 
another pipe in the basement, I can catch the dis- 
gusting odour of the smoke as it rises. I told hii 
that he must go to bed at half-past eight at the 
latest, and here it is nearly ten and he is downstairs 
yet! I wouldn’t have Lord Mortimer’s friend, Sir 
Edward Hastings, or our new millionaire acquaint- 
ance, the Count Gurowski, see him going upstairs for 
the world!” 

Then, ringing a bell, which brought a servant to 
her side, she turned to the domestic, and said: 

**Go down in the basement and send the old man 
to bed. Tell him I say he’s to go at once—do you 
hear ?” 

“ Yes, ma’m.” 

“ And tell him he’s to smoke no more to-night— 
do you hear?” 

“Yes, ma’m,” again answered Jolin; “anything 
more, ma’m ?” 

“No, nothing more,” was the reply ; “go to him 
aud don’t you leave him till you see him safely in 
bed.” 

The servant departed at once to execute the order 
he had received. It was no new thing for him to do. 
He had received the same commission before fre- 
quently, and it was no hard task for him. 

Mr. Moreland was a man some ten years the senior 
of his wife, but the life she had led him made him 
seem considerably older than he really was, Natu- 
rally of a peaceable disposition he had allowed her 
to rule him with a rod of iron, and now in his o!d 
age, notwithstanding that he had by severe toil as 
a merchant amassed a competency, he was of no more 
account in his own house than one of the servauts 

He had just lighted a fresh pipe, and was enjoying 
it hugely, when the servant entered the basement. 

“Here,” said he, much in the same tone as he 
might have addressed a beggar, “ the missis says that 
you must go to bed.” 

“Very well,” was the meek reply ; “I’m goiug just 
as soon as I finish this pipe,’’ 

“ But missis says you must go at once,’”’ auswered 
the servaut, “and when she says that she means it.” 

“ Well, well, I s’pose I must go if she says 
so,” replied the old man, with a sigh; “ but [do wish 
they wouldn’t have theee parties. It makes one so 
very uncomfortable, I’ll fiuish my pipe upstairs——’’ 

“The missis says you mustn't smoke any more to- 
night. She’s afraid the company will smell it.” 

“ Well, well, it makes no great difference. 1’ll go 
to bed without it,” said the old merchant, and, rising, 
he took his way upstairs, followed by the servant. 

When he reached the entrance hall ho stopped at 
the parlour door, and called out, in a timid tone of 
voice : 

* Ruth—Ruthey, child—are you there?” 

“Yes, I'm here,” snappishly replied the spoiled 
beauty, who sat beneath the chandelier, looking over 
the last novel ; ‘* what do you want ?” 

“IT want to kiss you good-night, pet—that’s all,’ 
was the reply. 

“Oh, bother!” was the rejoinder; “I'm afraid 
you'll mess my curls. Besides, your breath smells so 
of tobacco. Never mind it to-night.” 

“ Well, good-night, pet!” sighed the old man, and 
with a slow step he proceeded on upstairs. He kuew 
his wife was with her, but she bad forbidden him 
long before to trouble her by saying good-night, aud 
so he refrained from speaking to her, 

The servant followed the old merchant up to his 
room, and, having thus obeyed his instructions to the 
letter, he said: 

“ Well, good-night and pleasant dreams. By the 
way, talkiug about dreams, [ wish you would tell me 
what you dream to-morrow mornin’. I won a crown 
outhat last dream of yours.” 

“ Good-night,” replied the old man, quietly; “I 
should not like to tell you all the dreams which 
come to me—not for the world. Most of what I 
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dream I keep to myself—no harm ¢an come of it 
while I do that. Oh, I wish I could take that, long 
sleep which. knows po waking. I shonld not be 
afraid of any dream which mightcomethen. I think 
that sleep will come to me before a great while, This 
worried frame can’t hold opt for ever, Good-night{” 

“ Well, now, that’s the most foolish old man I ever 
see,” muttered the servant as he took his way down- 
stairs. ‘*He ain’t got no. more pluck than a baby. 
If I was in his place I jest think I’d see myself goin’ 
off to bed at nine o’olock! I think I’d be captain, 
and if the old woman went to put on any of her airs 
with me I'd doctor her mighty soon, However, I 
don’t know.as I ought to grumble ut it, for it, makes 
things mighty easy for me downstairs,” 

Thus muttering he took his way. to the kitchen, 
where he began a conversation with the cook, 

Just then a carriage rolled up tothe door, and with 
the exclamation, “ There’s some of the company! ’ he 
rushed upstairs just as his mistress was about:to call 
him. 

* You good-for-nothing idler!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Moreland, angrily, “ take your position at the doar, 
and if you leave it again to-night Dll cut your ears 
off clean to your thick skull!” 

John flew to his position accordingly, muttering to 
himself however ashe did so; 

“‘T'bat’s all, very nice now, old woman, but yon 
won’t always have the privilege of talkin’ that way 
to your humble servant,” 

A ring at the door-bell stopped his soliloquy, and 
upon opening the door Lord Mortimer Littleton and 
his friend Luke Davis, alias Sir Edward Hastiugs, 
presented themselves, and were duly announced by a 
servant in waiting. 

“My dear Mrs. Moreland, and you, my darling,” 
said Lord Mortimer, turning to Ruth, allow me to 
present to you my old college.chum and dearest 
friend, Sir Edward Hastings. ‘Sir Edward Hastings, 
Mrs, Moreland and her daughter. Ruth,” 

Luke Davis bowed gracefully, and at auce.entered 
into conversation with the two ladies, who were 
greatly charmed by his elegant manners and brilliant 
conversation, 

To their imagination there .was nobility in every 
gesture and refinement in every ward which he 
uttered, and greatly did they congratulate themselves 
that through Lord Mortimer they were brought into 
close acquaintanceship with so distinguished a gentle- 
man. 

What a humbug is society! If these ladies could 
have had the faintest idea of the true character of 
the man whose presence led‘them into ecstaay they 
would have found no eloquence in his words, no grace 
in his manner, no nobility in his features. He would 
have been to them simply a worthless vagabond, 
whom they would have delighted to hand over to the 
tener mercies of the police. 

While they were talking the door-bell again rang, 
and another distinguighed visitor was announced. 

This was no less a person than the, distinguished 
Count Gurowski, a, Polish nobleman of immepse 
wealth—at least, he-was so reputed. 

Which of her friends tt was who had introduced 
the count to her set Mrs. Moreland-did not remember. 
Indeed, she gave the matter but little thought, Sle 
was too well satisfied with making his acqnajntange 
to inquire as to how the thing wag brought about, 

The Count Gurowski was not over-attractive in 
person. 

He was bump-hbacked, and walked-with a shuffling 
gait. He was, moreover, afflicted with strabismus, 
which gaye to hia countenance 4 peculiarly sinister 
expression, added to which. his. voice was disagree- 
able, and he spoke broken English, 

sut then he was a count, and that made amends 
for everything, 

Had he been the most disagreeable monster living 
his title would have made his presguce not only en- 
durable but charming to those who were proud to 
call him their guest. 

And now the guests began to assemble in numbers, 
and soon the spacious and superbly furnished rooms 
were filled with ladies and gentlemen, who- were ex- 
quisitely dressed, if they had nothing else to recom- 
mend them. And, indeed, few of them had littte else 
but wealth of which they could boqst, for the More- 
lands had never gained the entrée to the more select 
circles of society. 

For the most part their acquaintances belonged to 
that numerous class known as “shoddy”— people 
who had accumulated wealth by honest trade, wuich 
should have been their boast, but of which they were 
thoronghly ashamed. 

“My dear count!” exclaimed Mrs. Moreland, as 
she aivauced toward the hunchback and took his 
proffered hand, “welcome to my humble abode, and 
allow me to say that I am a thousand times obliged 
for the honour you do me in becomjng one of my 
guests. Ido not remember just now to whom I am 
indebted tor introducing you, although that makes 





byt little difference, It,is,sufficient for me to know 
that, you are bere, aud. that the lady or gentleman 
mho. introduced you wall be proud to. annouage the | 
fact sooner or. later, Come forward, Ruth,” the lady 
continued, looking tomard, her daughter, “ This. is 
the, Connt Gurowgki, my love. County this) is. my, 
daughter Ruth--a little haqkward just mow, but. she 
will get over thatin afew, years.” 

And the lady smiled aff4hly. 

“Oh, yes, madame,” returned the count, gallantly, 
#5 he touched the tip, of Ruth’sfingera, * she, will get 
over dat pretty soon, quick-+rgha ig like defull-blowa 
rose already+-she is bean tifyl--she, is, divine—-oh, she 
is!. Isqlute you, my dear young lady.” 

He rushed toward Ruth as.thongh he would have 
embraced her, bat Mrs. Moreland, ghinking thes was 
rather more than etiquette would warrand, stappel 
versrene themr—quite by accident, of coujse-rand 
gala ; . 

“My dear connt, allow me to intreduce yon. to two 
of my, particular friends, Sir Edward Hastings and 
Lord Mortimer Littletan, Gentlemen, the, Count 
G@urowski!” 

The count turned. to. acknowledge, tha introjuction, 
and as his eyes fell upon Lord, Mortimer he gaye 
an involuntary start, and a, slight exclamation, of 
surprise escaped him, 

He recovered himself almost instantly, however, 
gnd said, affably ; 

“Oh, madame, I am hagpy to make da acqueint- 
ance of such very distinczuighed gentlemen, Geptle- 
men, I am your humble servagt.’’ 

Then he added, carelessly: 

“T beg your pardon, but 1 think 1 bave,seqn you 
before somewhere, geutlemen.” 

“Oh, very likely,” neplied Sir Edward, in ay equally 
¢areless tone, “ Lord Mortimer and, myself jaye 
traveljed,all over Europe together. Wo, haye, beeu 
inseparable compsuions for. years, and it would be 


¢eurious if you had not met us at one time or another,” } 


“ Very true, Sir Edward+-very true,” assanted the 
count. ‘1 tink, perhaps, dat | have,met, you at qourt, 
end, although I have seen so many grand gentlemen, 
I never forget @ face—notone—not ong—] remember 
dem all,” 

“Yon have gn excellent memory, conut,” retuyned 
Lord Mortimer; “I wish, ming, were as good,” 

Ani, then excusing himself, he topk his. com- 
panion’s.arm, and they walked away together, 

“T wondey,” continned Lord Mortimer, when they 
were out of hearing, “‘ who that old fellow js !’’ 

“Why, be is Count Gurowski,” returned Sir Ed. 
ward; “you beard hj title, did you not?” 

“ Oh, yes, I heard his title,” was the reply; “ but 
somehow or other I didy’t half like him. Do you 
know, Luke—pir Edward, [meap—that his presence 
gent.a chili al! »yer me, and I can’t get rid of the idea 
that L haye geen him, before !” 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed Sir Bdwgrd. “ He is very 
likely just what he represents himaglf to. be-—same 
old fogy with @ title to his ngme byt not a penny io 
his pocket—gome. old fellow who lives om hig wits, 
the same a3, you and I are doing, You are getting 
pervous, and wapte glass or twoof brandy to set you 


bs 
“« Well, I shauldn’t object to a glaas.of brandy— 


that’s certain,” replied Lord Mortimer, “ but I don’t 

know: how it’s te be had just now. Mrs, Sutton 

(that’s the name your Kate-is known by here) might 
at it for us if. she were go disposed, but I shouldn’t 

a ask her, far she's fright alls opposed to me, you 

know, Now she might do it 

gould gee her.” 

* Might,” exclaimed Sir Edward, signiGeantly, “I 
believe yon, my boy,! I should like to see her deny- 
ing me ony thing, Why, she'll be frightened to death 
the moment she recognizes me, Might do it to 
favour me! Well, that is.a good joke! Here,” he 
continued, addressing Joba, who just at this time was 

assing throngh the room, “send dfrs, Suften, the 
Petar a on rere !”” 

John rushed immediately in sesrch of Mrs, Sutton, 

He found her in her room, delivered his message, 
and a moment thereafter the housekeeper stood in 
the presence of the parties who had summoned her, 

(To, be continued.) 
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UnceatTiFica cep ArToRNEY§.—In a cage before 
Mr. Maude at the ropa mion Police-coart niet! 
the question was raised as to whether an uncerti 
eated attorney, being the managing clerk to a firm 
of golieitons, was entitled to appest and conduct 

receedings before that court, objection was 

nat m0 | by an attorney who appeared in the case, 
who referred to a decision of the Court of Queen's 
Bengh, in which the Registrar of the Co ‘ourt 
at Tunbridge had been upheld in his ruling that 
none but certificated attorneys. were entitled to 
audience, Another solicitor in the same case sup- 





orted the gbjection, and referred to some regula- 
fons isgued:in 1836 by the then Secretary of State 


for the Home Department, that only certificated at- 
toyneys were to be allowed:to.appear for others/be- 


fare, police. magisteates. Notsvithstanding the. 


megistrate’s decision that the managing clerk could 
— with the case, we are degidedly of opinion 
4, the hard and faat rule should be adhered to, by 


heard, 





LADY CHETWYND’S. SPECTRE. 


CRAPTER XLVI: 

TuE detective officer emerged from the shadow 
of the avenue Jimes and.approached the terrace at 
$n easy, sauntering pace, swinging his light gold. 
mounted walking-stick in one govel nd and 
twirling: the curled ends of ‘this scented mous- 
tache in the other. 

He wore his gold-framed eye-glasses, his tall silk 
hat, a dajnty bluescarf with a huge diamond glit- 
tering upon it like arain drop in the sunshine, and 
his fashionably. made garments were worn with the 
ix of a Regent Street: swell.” 

Miss Monk, who was walking: to and fro upon 
the. marble terrace,. knew instinctively that he 
was the detective officer. 

Me. Bisset came upto her, mesting her squarely, 
and arrested hen steps, while, he raised bis hat and 
made her a Cheaterfieldian bow. , 

“ T have thg pleaswre and honour of addvessing 
Miss Monk, I believe,” said the detective, in, his 
gourtly manner, with a fashionable draw]. 

Miss Monk, drew. herself yp superciliougly, and 
eyed him witha hanght stare, ; 

“Tam Miss Monk,” ad, ¢ ,coldly. “ Yon have 
the advantage of me,, sir. 9 not- know who, yon 
are, 

Mr. Bisset appeared in no wise, abashed at this 
repulse. He hastened to say, suavely : 

“Tam Mr, Bisset, Lord Chetwynd’s guest, Miss 
er * 

“The policeman ?” said the lady. ** Ah, I suppose 
I should have-said the detective officer. I‘m sure 
I beg your pardon. ‘Youdetectives are fhe aristo- 
grats- of the police “force, Tunderstand it. No 
one would take you for a detective, Mr. Bisset,” 
she addded, more graciously. “ You look like a 
gentleman.” ’ 

“T am a gentleman, both by-birth and breeding, 
fies. Monkk,”’ said the officer, quietly. “But un- 
ortunately muney dees not always aceompany 
entle blood. It. became necessary for me to sup- 
gré myself, and I ehose my present profession from 

sheer lowe of:it. I haye a mania to study people, 
And I have encountered many singular persons in 
my @areer,” he added. ‘There is a singular fas- 
cination in studying character and secret plans and 
schemes, to trace through acts the hidden springs 
ots m im giyen ee anlicht in ue my: present 
@ an nda in 

a: Still you ad and then find yourself 
paffled,” said Migs M ee erariansly., yo: consider. 
ing the er an isn eegotist. “i suppose 
now, Mr. Bisset—is that the name ?—that in all 
your professional expexience you were never called 
npon in a case similar to this? Until the night be- 
fore last we have believed Lord Chetwynd to bea 
hypockondriac, the victim of a preposterous illysion 
or delusion. But, now, of course, we know him to 
be the dupe or prey of some ae 
presumes upon her resemblance he late Lady 
Chetwynd to play spectre. The scrap of lace torn 
from.the woman’s sleeve shows clearly that it is no 
spectre, but an actual womap.” 

* Certainly,” assented Mr. Bisset. 

* But it is all so mysterious,” sighed Miss Monk. 
‘ And it is terrible in this- nineteenth century to 
live and move im the midst of a mystery so im- 
penetrable—to be made the mock of some unknown 

evson, oris she designing ?  E would give much to 
om Solve the mystery for-us, Mr. Bisset, and I 
will myself double the reward which Lord Chetwynd 
shall give you.” } 

Mr. Bisset bowed and expressed his thanks. 

As you are so interestad ‘in the cone of this 
mock spectre, Miss Monk, I kaow you, wiillend me 
all assistange in your power ig my seareh for her. 
Cay you give me an, accurate deseription of herself 
and her drese ?” f 

“IT must refer you to Lord Chetwynd for infor- 
mation on those points, six. I have never seen the 

womam,” gaserted « Monk, without suspicion 
that her brother had declared that she had seen the 
supposed spectre, but feared to own to the fact 
lestphe should strengthen Tard Chetwynd’s, sup- 
posed delusion. ; 

Mr. Bisget’s,careless eyes began to concentrate 
their gaze upon the young lady. 

“ Pardon me,” he said ; “but did you not see the 
supposed spectre, either on its first or last appear- 

ne ,* 


Miss Monk replied in the negative. 
“But Lord twynd declared that you were 
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looking directly, toward it, Miss Monk. How is it 
loa ths that, if you looked toward the door-way 
yon. did not see the figure standing in it ?” 

“JI am, not fond of abstruse speculations, Mr: 
Bieset,” said Miss Monk, with # tottch of super- 
ciliousness. “ Do you know your mahner of putting 
that question savoured of cross-questioning, and 
would have been a suitable address to a ‘ prisoner 
at the bar?” Itis enough, is it not,'if I say I did 
not av the woman, to prove that I did not see 
her f 

“ But Mr. Monk says you did see her.” 

“Sylvia’s face darkened, and # savage glitter 
brightened her eyes. 

*Did he ss ?” she asked, ina hissing voice. 

*He did. He told Lord Chetwynd thatyou had 
seen the spectre on eagh occasion,” said the detecr 
tive, coolly. 

The savage look on Miss: Monk’s faee deepened. 
She erested her black head like aserpert.about to 
dart upohits prey. Her breath cameiquick iy and 
hard. Her suspicion that Gilbegt was playing 
against her seemed to reesive additiona] confirma- 
tion. Hor the moment, she hated, her brother with 
a deadly hatred, suchas must have;once filled the 
soul of the first murderer. 

“If you prefer, Mr. Monk’s .word to mine,” she 
said, at last, in a fierce hiss, “accept it. Butas I 
own my own visual organs, and as [ never said to 
any human being that [ had seen the ghost, I may 
perhaps be permitted to adhere to my own original 
statement. Lidid not.see thasupposed spectre, and 
I'l] swear to that effect, if necessary,” 

“ Your word.ig sufficient, Mjss Monk,” said the 
officer, politely, “There ,has been some. singular 
nigtake, thatis all. But permitme to inquire how 
it happened that, looking directly. at her, as you did 
you a not see this mysterious visitor of Lord Chet- 
wynd?” * 

Ragee came. up at this, juneture and presented the 
scarf to her mistress, begging her to throw it over 
her head lest she shonki take cold. ' 

Sylvia complied with the reqnest. 

The Hindoo woman cast a distrugtfnl glance at 
the detective officer, and sajd, in 4 low’ voice, in the 
Hindostanee tongue : 

* Beware, missy. Phe butler bet just told me that 
this ig the detective. I made an excuse to come and 
warn you. He will try ta worm out of you contra- 
dictory sayings. 1 like him not.” 

“Bah!’’ said Miss Monk, replying in the same 
language. “ Don’t be foolish, Kagee. ‘Lhe fellow 
isa mere fop. I knew who he was when-l sasv him. 
He introduced himse}< tc me under his true:eqleurs: 
pe yn neyer fearforime. L.am alwags.on my 
gua’ > 


“Yes, missy,” said: the old. woman, donbéifally, 
“but Liike him not, Can.you not aee? Heis deep 
~—very deep, 1 can look beneath the surface, missy. 
He is not what he seems, ! am afraid of him,’’ 

Miss Monk Jaughed, and the Hindoo woman re- 
luetantly retired. 

There was'a elond on her dusky brows, and an 
anxious look in her eyes as she retreated to-the houge, 

Some instingt warned her that this fair, foppish 
little fellow, with his affectations, his eye-giass, 
and his drawling accent, was more to be feared than 
any other. 

* My ayah is a good old soul,” ‘said’ Miss Monk, 
in English, addressing Mr. Bisset, “‘ but she seems 
to think me a delicate invalid who must be cos- 
seted continually. She speaks a little English, 
but usually wddresses méin her own tongue. ‘The 
Hindostanee is as gweet and mellifluous as honeyed 
wine, All she had tosay.to me was that [must guar? 
against this insidivus sea-breeze, and to remind mr 
of an illness it once caused me, but you heard hov 
the words rolled off her tongue in music. Ah! the 
ea tongue is sweet te my ears. Its words 
were st my baby aelisped, and I su 6 
that I shall speak it Lode ws 

“The Hindoo tongue is mellifluous,as you say, 
Miss Monk,” he nemavked.) ‘* Ldike it, but it is nat 
the language fora great literature. Give me our 
sturdy Hugiish tongue, our.ssurdy, English people, 
and our sturdy English literature. ‘Those soft, 
sweet tropical tongues go) witle the soft, sweet in- 
dolent tropical natures... $I gall those maturess weet, 
but the sweetness is oftea that. of poison.” ; 

“You ought to study Hindostame, Mr, Bisggt.” 

The detective’s odd sinile Todi 

“ Did 1 not tell you thatL was born in India ?” 
heasked. “Iwas. The Hindostanee was the first 
language I ever spoke, for, like you; | had @ native 
nurse,and my mother died in my §rst year,of life.” 

Miss Monk’s dark face paled. 

, ante understand Hingostanee then ?” she 
aid. 

«, Very well indeed,” answered the officer, coolly. 
‘I lived in India aweit I was ten years old. On 

Teaching my majority I went back to look after 

Some Jroperty left me by my father, and I remained 

there fer some five years, studying the language 


Mi-s Monk listened to this revelation in a dead 
silence. 
She comprehended that the officer had heard and 
understood Ragee’s warning words, and anger 
_ struggled together in her breast for the mas- 
ery. 
“T must say,” she declared, after a pause, “that 
‘your conduct in listening to my ayah’s private com- 
<< tome is not what I consider honour- 
able.” 
“TI might retort that it is not considered good- 
breeding to use a foreign languge before people who 
are believed not to understand it,” said the detect- 
ive, good-humouredly. ‘“ But, Miss Moni, no ad- 
vantage will be taken of your ayah’s warning 
against me. Her words are of little co 
either way. I had come to several conclusiaieiaiins 
she appeared, and her words did not affeet those 
conclusions,” 
** May | ask what those conclusions are?” 
“T regret not to be able to inform you, madame,” 
said Bisset, respectfully. “I never eon- 
fidants in my professional business. I gould got 
even confide my conclusions to Lord Chetwynd at 
this premature stage of investigation. Of one 
thing, however, I beg you to feel assured : Iam in- 
terested in this mystery of Lady Chetwynd’s spec- 
tre, and I am determined to solve it. I shall work 
night and day to that end,” 
His voice was no longer drawling and affected. 
He spoke calmly, gravely, as if he had weighed 
well ever word he uttered. 
Miss Monk fancied there was an undercurrent of 
strange significance—almost of menace—~in his 
voice, 
‘ al sharply, and now sho saw in the 
op-like face a deeper meaning, a greater th of 
character, than she had imagimed him to —_ 
“ Pardon me for having intruded upon you for so 
long a time,” said the detegtive, “ and accept my 
thanks for the assistanes yom have rendered me. 1 
will now join Lord Qhetwynd gad his distinguished 
guest.’ y Tat 
He raised his hat with languid grace, and walked 
away towards the house. 
CHAPTER XLVI. 

Mr. Bisset entered the house avd made his way 
to the grand old library. 
Lord Chetwynd and Mr. Tempest were seated at 
one of the tables poring over maps of China and 
Tartary. 

He looked up, as did Chetwynd, at Bisset’s en- 
trance. 

‘Come in, Mr. Bisset,” said the marquis, with 
the courtesy that distinguished him. “1 iike you 
to feel at home here, to come and go at will, and to 
command my attention and services at all times. 
Mr. ‘l'empest will excuse me at any time, I feel as- 
sured, if you should require my aid.” 

* | shall be glad to assist you also,” said Tempest, 
with great earnestness. “I am strangely interested 
in this mystery, Lord Chetwynd, und [ shall feel 
honoured and happy if you or Mr. Bisset will com- 
mand my services at any time.” 

“I think that 1 shall be able te manage the affair 
alone,” said the officer ; “* but if I need help £ shall 
not hesitate to call upon your lordship and Mr. 
Tempest.” 7 . 

“ Hawe you gained sary. light upon the mystery get, 
sic?’ asked Chetwynd, ’‘ Kut of course not. You've 
been here but a few hourg. I am very anxious and 
impatient, you see, and greatly troubled as well. I 
cam only hope that you may gain some elug, and so 
work ont a solution of the mystery, but I fear the 
task will prove more difficult than you think,” 

“ ‘Trust me, my lord,” said Bisset, earnestly, ‘I 
am on the right track already. I have gained no 


especial light divect!y upon the mystery, but I begin 


tp see my way. 1 beg you to ask me no questions 
at present, but to give mea littletime. I have not 
now come to interrupt your visit with Mr. Tempest, 
but to ask you to place a saddle horse at my dis- 
posal, I desire to absent myself upon this business 
for somelhours, I may not be hack until to-morrow 
morning.” A 

“Take your own time, Mr. Bisset,” responded 
the marquis. “Comeand go at pleasure. Here is 
a night key which you requested. { shaii order one 
af my favourite horses to be saddled immediutely, 
and it shall be yours during your stay here. [ said 
‘immediately.’ Did I net understand that you 
desire the horse directly '?” 

The officer assented, and Lord Ohetwynd rang 
the bell and gave the requisite order. Mr. Bisset 
waited until a servant announced that the horse 
me im. waiting, and the. deteetive: then took his 

ave. 

He found his horse, a fine thovoughbred animal, 
with small ears, slender neek, and intelligent eyes, 
duly equipped and waiting for him at the carriage 
porch. Hemounted and rodedown the avenue, just 
as Miss Monk approached the house. He raised his 





and the people.” 


hat to her respectfully, and rodeon, In a few 


minutes he had passed out at the lodge gates, and 
was on his way. 

He struck ont briskly over tho pleasant Sussex 
road on his way to Nunsgate. 

In less than an hour he rode up to the little 
country station at which Bernice had booked her- 
self for London. A train was expected presently, 
and the ticket clerk sat in his office at the open 
window awaiting passengers who did not appear in 
quest of tickets. 

Mr. Bisset left his horse in charge of a lounger, 
and went into the station. 

“Where to, sir ?’’ said the clerk, briskly, as the 
detective’s face and figure darkened the window. 

“ Newhere in particular,” replied the officer, good- 
nas . “Have a cigar, sir? I wish to take the 
liberty to make an inquiry which you may be able 
te answer. Yesterday morning a young lady went 
up te London alone by train, and [ am uneasy about 
her. ‘Yo tell you the truth, sir, she went away 
quite secretly. Did she go from this station ?—a 
young lady dressed in gray, with a doubled gray 
veil, and gray hat and feather ?” 

‘*There was such a young lady at this station 
early yesterday morning, sir. I didn’t see her face, 
it being hidden by the veil. She seemed to me as if 
she had walked long, and was tired out. She went 
ap to don. Was it a runaway, sir?” 

“Something like it,” smiled Mr. Bisset. ‘‘ Thanks. 
I am quite satisfied,” 

He returned to his horse, mounted, and set out on 
hie return to Chetwynd Park. 

After dinner the party returned to the drawing 

runk. 


room. Coffee was Miss Monk played a bril- 
liaut operatic ce and sang 
At eleven Mias Monk retired, and soon 


Gisbert over a story of life and ad- 
hewn cee =! for an interview with his 
sister a8 she was anxious for an interview with him, 
also said good-night, retired. 

Mr. Tempest arose to their example. 
* Be good enough to remain a few moments, sir,” 
said the detective, quietly. “I hare something to 


say to Lord and I believe his lordship 
has admitted you, Mr. into: his counsels.” 
Bisset went to the door, walking on his toes, and 


listened. He locked the door .~ teen A 

“1 have ascertained, my lord,” he said, in a 
business manner,“ that the ‘ spectre’ of Chetwynd 
Pagk arrived from Londpn, at Eastbourne, on Tues- 
day night, She er to Chetwynd-by-the-Sea 
in a fly, promising te gaiback some two hours later in 
the same vehiele, Beegming frightened at her near 
discovery by your lordship, she did not go back in 
the fly, but walked to Nunsgate, where she took, 
yesterday morning, the express for London. She 
was alone threughout, having no confederates. She 
is young, well bred, a lady, and was dressed in gray, 
and wore a doubled veil of gray grenadine.” 

Lord Chetwynd and Mr. Tempest were alike sur- 
prised at this store of information gained in such a 
short period. 

**| have reason to believe that the young lady has 
arefuge in this house, or confederates,”’ continued 
Mr. Bisset. ‘* For regsonsof my own | incline to 
the former theory. I believe that this ‘spectre’ 
does not-carry to and.fro her white silk grave gown 
but leaves it here for use as wanted. She certaiuly 
chauges her dress after her arrival here and before 
she goes. The zOnng woman who came to Eust- 
borne clad in gray, and went away from Nansgate 
clad in gray, are the same ; and | know to ory own 
satisfaction that she is the ‘spectre.’ Now she must 
have a dressing-room somewhere. She knows the 
house, as is proved by her appearince iu your lord- 
ship’s room. She would naturally have her dvess~ 
sing-room in this house, and as lone y a room as 
couid be obtained. I desire to examine the garrets, 
my lord, and to be accompanied by your lordship 
and Mr. Tempest. Oan we go up to them privately 


—unseen ?” 

“Oertainly. 5 wilt call Mr. Monk to go with us,” 

“ L beg your londship not to cali Mir. Mogk,” ine 
terposed Bisset. ‘1 cannot work swith so mang, 
Can we three not go alone, my lord ?” 

Chetwyad assented. 

He rang for the butler and ordered eandlas, 

The eandles were brought.and placed on the hall 


tatile. 

“ We will go now, if youchogse, Mr. Bisget,”’ said 
the marquis. ‘The house is still, Lam impatient 
to learn ut your theory is correct, in-every point, aud 
also to examine th : white rabe, if it bein the house. 
I shall kuow if it be the one my wife wore, if we 
veally find it, Come,” 

He, brought in the eandies and lighted thear. 

Then he led the way, up by private stairs to the ; 

arrets, Mr. Tempest and Mr. Bisset following 


im. 
Both his eedahie and the explorer were anxious, 
trembling, excited, but, Bisset was calm and un- 
moved, a3 one who marches on to a certain vic- 


tory. 





(To be continued.) 
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| NASSER-ED-DIN, EMPEROR OF PERSIA. | 


THE SHAH. 


Denrine the centuries immediately antecedent to 
the Christian era the Persian power bad in a conspi- 
‘uous manner overswept the globe. It had, at least, 
supremely dominated in the oldest abodes of the 
human race in the vast element called usually 
Asiatic. The older form of the Asiatic civilization 
Was, unquestionably, Assyrian, and a critic might 
note how Assyrian manifestations were to be cou- 
nected with an Egyptian source. However, in the 
fall of the original Asiatic monarchies the Persian 
supremacy was reared, Before the dawn of the 
Greek and tke Roman civilization the Persian power 
was the one dominant throughout the world. Nearly 
three quarters of Asia placidly acknowledged the 
authority of theGreat King. The more Oriental por- 
tions of Asia, belonging formerly to Assyria, bad 
fallen under the rule of Cyrus, and to the remains of 
the great Babylonian empire were added the Lydian 
and contiguous dominions acquired by subsequent 
conquests. Beyond this series of enterprize the Per- 
sian intruder passed. In the person of Xerxes he 
menaced equally both Greece aud Europe (490 B.C.), 
and but for the uniform courage and chronic philan- 
thropy of the Greeks—as seen at Marathon—the 
entire continent of Europe would have been reduced 
ander Persian and Asiatic rule. The battle of Mara- 
thon saved Europe from the Asian supremacy, And 
that supremacy was held by Persia, aud by Persia 
aloue. Alexander broke up the Persiau E:ipire, and, 
indeed, ever siuce his time the vicissitud:s of the 
state have been altogether infinite. A large portion 
of the Persian dominion passed under tie Roman 
sway—except Parthia, and the Parthiaus killed Cras- 
sus, and at all times remained secu:e and invincible. 
The Romans, themselves masters of the larzer por- 
tion of the earth’s surface, kept wisely discreet as to 
the daring Asiatics, and, even in the later days of the 
Empire, the descendants of Cyrus were fouud to be a 








highly dangerous enemy. Sapor, if not a “ lineal,” 
was a very dangerous “ descendaut of Darius.” 

The old factious forces rested between the Persian 
an’ the Byzantine power. The Persians soon threa- 
tened the peace of the renovated Byzantium and 
effectively threatened the very apprvaches of the 
city of Constantine. In the ninth and tenth ceutu- 
ries their power was again in the ascendant. Later 
on the inroads of Saracenic warriors and of Turkish 
invaders availed to prostrate all this pile of human 
greatness, and the Shah of to-day stands towards 
Chosroes as one to six, and to Darius as one to sixty. 
Except in name, modern Persia has little to do with 
the aucient territory, so that there is very much ina 
name, 

Full particulars of the relations existent between 
the Persian power and the Greek Empire are to be 
found in the laboured pages of Finlay, or in the gor- 
geous descriptions of Gibbon. Bit by bit the vast 
elevation aud portentous pyramid of greatness was 
gradually but certainly reduced, The larger portion 
ot the old Persian dominion fell under Turkish sway, 
and now, as we have already observed, a tithe, or 
less than a tithe, of the once large possessions of the 
Persian Empire abide under the very minor authority 
of the Shah. 

T)eseveral forms of Eastern sovereignty have been 
in all cases despotic, or at least autocratic. In the 
Hebrew side it iuclined to that decided theocracy 
which claimed to be imminently divine, In all cases 
the varying forms of human improvement, of what 
we popularly term Progress, were uurecoguized or 
even adequately impossible, It could not be. Postu- 
lating a strictly personal rule, we thereby deny the 
merest possibility of political or sucial progress. 
This explains fully why the Greek aud Romau and 
Saxon systems have been elastic and progressive, 
and those of the Oriental kiud, such as the Persian, 
slatiouary, 

Itis a vulgar error to suppose, as some have done, 
that the Shah is the first Persian to visit our West- 








ern hemisphere. 
somewhat unwelcome regard to the Islands of the 
West ; that in fact he desired to get the entirety of 
Europe within his all-comprising grasp. But the 
present Shah, as a despotic ruler, is certainly one of 
the first to visit Europe and to recognize the higher 
European civilization. A speculatist might perhaps 
wisely ponder on the strange suggestions that might 
flit across the brain of our distinguished visitor, but 
we will conclude by giving some brief account of the 
man himself. 

Nasser-ed-Din was born in 1830, and succeeded te 
the throne on the deat!: of his father, Mahommed 
Shah. He is Liberal in his views, as Persian ideas of 
Liberalism go,and perhaps he would not be regarded 
in England as a very advanced pulitician. His re- 
venue is large, and is obtained by agrarian assess- 
ment aud also by a purely arbitrary taxation. The 
provincial governors give large presents, and, like 
the provincial Publicans of old Rome, squeeze money 
in every manver out of the meanest of their vassals, 
Our eminent visitor is at least an amiable autocrat, 
and his rule has been benignant in its operation over 
his numerous subjects. Tat the successor of Nadir 
Shah should cultivate the amenities of Europe may 
at least be regarded as a “ sign of the times.” 








THE MAN W.i0 MINDED HIS OWN 
BUSINESS, 

Stepuen GIRARD, a merchant and banker, who 
flourished not many years ago, was one of the best 
friends of the working classes that ever lived. He 
admired industry as much as he despised sloth, and 
there has never been known an iustance where he 
did vot furnish employment or money to an indus- 
trious man in distress. 

Early one morning, while Mr. G. was walking 
round the square, Juhn Smith, who had worked on 
his buildings-in the humble capacity of a labourer, 
and whom Mr. G. had noted for his unusual activity, 
applied to him for assistance, when something like 
the following dialogue took place: 

** Assistance—work—ah! you want work ?” 

“ Yes, sir; it’s a long time since I've had anything 
to do,” 

* Very well, I shall give you some. 
stons yondare?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, you shall fetch and put him in dis 
place. You see?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ And when you done come to me at my office.” 

Smith diligently performed his task, which he ac- 
complished about one o'clock, when he repaired to 
Mr. G., and informed him that it was finished, at the 
same time asking if he could not give him some 
more work, 

“ Ah, ab, oui ; you want some more work? Very 
well! you shall go place dem stone where you got 
him. Understanz? You take him back.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

Away weat Smith to his work, which having got 
through with about sunset, he waited on Mr. G. for 
his pay. 

“ Ah, ha, you all finish ?” 

“ Yés, sir.” 

“ Very well; how much money shall I give you?” 

“ Three shillings, sir.” 

* Dat is honest. You take no advantage. Daro is 
your money.” 

“ Can I do anything else for you ?” 

“Oui, Come here when you get up to-morrow. 
You shall have some work.” 

Next morning, on calling, Smith was not a little 
astonished when told that he must “take dem stone 
back again,” nor was his astovishment diminished 
when the order was repeated for the fourth and last 
time, 

However, he was one of those happy kinds of 
persons who mind their own busines~, aud he went 
ou with his job with all the indiilerence imagi- 
unable, 

When he called on Mr. G. in the evening, and in- 
formed him that the stones “ were as they were,” be 
was saluted thus, in the most cordial mauner : 

“Ah, Monsieur Smith, you shall be my man; you 
miod your own business ; you co what is told you; 
you ask no questions; you uo iuterfere. You shall 
work for me, aud your little chicks shall never want 
more. Goud-bye.” 

The feelings of the grateful man being too much 
overcome to allow him to reply he deparied in silence, 
aud by minding his own business he is one of the 
wealthiest of the pame, 


You see dem 





Courtesy TirLes.—A very curious and even 
useful book might be written about courtesy titles, 
which are often a souree of bewilderment even to 
those who might be supposed to know exactly how 





to describe or address dignitaries of every gradeand 








We believe that Xerxes paid » 
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quality. It appears that the puisne judges, who 
always in court speak of one another as “ my 
brother,” use the form “My Lord” when 
they address or refer to the two Chief Jus- 
tices or the Chief Baron. The distinction is appa- 
rently deemed one of some professional importance, 
a3 may be seen from what passed the other day in 
ove of the courts. As the senior judge present, Mr. 
Justice Blackburn occupied the chair of honour, 
and in the course of the proceedings one of his 
brethren spoke of him as “ My Lord.” This breach 
of strict etiquette was promptly noticed, Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackburn disclaiming all right to the title. 


CHARLEY GALE, 
By the Author of “ The Lily of Connaught.” 








CHAPTER XXII. 

THz search of the infuriated Jerry for Bob Wigmer 
was fruitless. The boat to which that worthy had 
been attached had gone, and moneyless as they were 
the only meaus they had of following him was to get 
employment in some boat going in the same direc- 
tion. 

This they soon accomplished, Jerry engaging as 
dviver and making it a part of the bargain that Char- 
ley should have a free passage, as he was not so well 
accustomed to going bareheaded and barefooted as 
his generous friend. 

Charley tried to object to this arrangement, but 
Jerry would not listen to him, so they started off, and 
whatever cause of complaint Jerry’s slowness had 
been to the angry boatman on the down trip, his pre- 
sent employer had every right to be satisfied at the 
speed with which he drove up. 

Charley was filled with shame and self-reproach at 
the ridiculous position in which he found himself 

laced, 

He felt the folly of his flight—though but for that 
be would néver have known the coutents of the 
papers which he had gained and lost so quickly. He 
upbraided himself for not immediately returning to 
the academy and putting them into the hands of Mr. 
Weldon instead of yielding tu Jerry’s foolish wilful- 
ness, 

Now he was ashamed to think of returning like a 
repentant prodigal—batless and shoeless, and but 
vaguely informed in what concerned him so mucli. 
He would be the laughin z-stock of the school. Pink 
would despise him, and Mat Morton would triump 
du his dégradation, 

No, he must go on now. He had by his own folly 
marred his fortunes and he must mend them by his 
own exertions. 

As they passed the rear of the school grounds he 
concealed himself in the hold of the boat lest any per- 
¢on who knew him should see him in his present 
state, but after that the brightness of the weather and 
the newness of the scenes through which he passed 
somewhat lifted his tuoughts from his troubles. 

He often drove while Jerry went aboard the boat 
to get his meals, and his limping was so painful at 
these times that the boatman took pity on him and 
gave him a pair of old boots of his own, which would 
have served as cradles for a couple of moderate-sized 
infants. 

Jerry called them gunboats. These with the addi- 
tion of a battered “stove-pipe” hat which had been 
dropped on the tow-path by some sleepy driver, gave 
a rather comical finish to his outfit, contrasting so 
violently as they did with the gooduess of his other 
clothing. 

But by the time they reached the end of their 
journey lying about the deck of the boat and riding 
dusty horses had reduced his whole suit to an 
equality of disrespectability, and crushed Charley's 
hopes of leaving his present line of business for an 
indefinite time at least. 

He imagined that every eye was on him in scorn 
of his degradation, 

He was only happy when they were gliding 
through the green leafy country, past the heavily 
laden orchards and white gleaming farmhouses. He 
was passionately fond of scerery and made the most 
of this 9 wy a we of viewing it, 

It was long before they overtook the boat of which 
they were in pursuit. It was called “‘ The Pride of 
the Valley,” probably because it was the ugliest old 
tub on the canal. The owner said that his driver had 
cleared out just before they inquired for him — that 
he said he was going to see the magnificent waterfall 
which was situate a few miles off—and Charley and 
Jerry believing it to have been Bobsettled with their 
employer and started off in pursuit. 

Jerry’s pay did not amount to much, and, not ex- 
actly knowing when they might get their hands on 
any more, they concluded to keep it for victuals in- 
Stead of spending it on hats and shoes. Charley 
anticipated great pleasure from this visit to the falls, 
but he was somewhat troubled at the thought of the 





meeting between Jerry and Bob, for the former 
— avowed his intention of taking his plunderer’s 
ife, 

No traces of the offender were found there either, 
and as far as Charley was concerned he was forgot- 
ten in the excitement of viewing the scene. 

Charley fairly revelled in enjoyment, and his com- 
panion was in some degree infected by his enthusiasm. 

They gazed on the rapids until their heads whirled 
dizzily—they bathed their sunburnt faces in the 
rushing torrent and drank from its waters at the 
very brink where it takes its plunge. 

Charley was in ecstasies. He forgot his troubles, 
his poverty and raggedness, 

But his sublime dreamings were to be of short 
duration. Their money was running out and they 
were forced to think where the next was coming 
from, 80 it was determined that they should tear 
themselves away from the enchanting spot and get 
back to the canal, which was at present their only 
resort. 

“We must leave our names before we go,” said 
Charley, pointing to a beech tree near the water 
edge, the smooth bark of which was thickly covered 
with the initials and names of admiring tourists. 

“Tm not much of a handat whittling,” said Jerry. 
“ Here, I'll provide the knife, and you do the letters.” 

Charley took the knife handed to him and ap- 
proached the tree. In looking for an uncarved spot 
his eye fell upon four newly cut names, and with 
great agitation he read: 

* Frank Weldon, Lillie Morton,” and below that 
a little the names of Matthew Morton and Piuky 
Weldon. 

It was evident that the letters had been cut quite 
recently, and his heart grew faint with the conscious- 
ness of his miserable appearance and the fear that the 
parties might be still in the vicinity and were likely 
to meet him at any turn. 

“ Come, come away, Jerry,” he said. “ Never mind 
the names. I can’t spare the time. Comé.” 

“What's the matter ?” 

* Friends of mine,” said Charley, putting his finger 
nervelessly on the names, “I wouldn’t meet them 
for the world.” 

“ Scoot it, then, and let the names slide,” said his 
companion, and they started off towards the bridge 
—Charley filled with bitter thoughts of how soon he 
had been forgotten aud how effectually his enemy 
Mat Morton had usurped his place in the good opinion 
of Pinky and Frank. 

Turning one of the leafy aisles of the grove, his 
attention was attracted by the sound of whispering 
voices, and looking up he saw right before hima 
sight that caused him to stop short with a cry of 
pain and shame. . 

The two persons whom of all the world he wished 
most to avoid, Pinky Weldon and Mat Morton, were 
seated side by side with their heads bent close to- 
gether over a guide-book. 

Aroused by the involuntary exclamation uitered by 
Charley, both raised their heads and gave vent to 
their astonishment in very different manners. 

Mat burst into a loud, derisive laugh and began to 
call Frank, while Pinky with acry of pain sprang 
from the seat and ran towards Charley, exc!aiming : 

ts Charley Gale, what a horrid fright you 
are |’? 

The pitying, pathetic tone with which these words 
were said struck Mat so ludicrously that he screamed 
with laughter, and Charley caught a glimpse of Frank 
and Lillie running along one of the paths, 

“Excuse me, Miss Weldon,’ he said, stam- 
meringly. “I did not think of meeting you, or I 
should not have frightened you. Good-bye.” 

“Stay, you miserable runaway!” she said, with 
very tearful playfulness, at the same time pushing 
him back with her book held out at arm’s length. 
“You must give an account of yourself, you pro- 
digal.” 

Charley’s face burned with shame as her eyes 
ranged over his soiled and awkward clothing, but as 
Frauk and Lillie Morton came up and joined in Mat's 
laughter he pushed aside the obstructing book and 
burst past her. 

“T have a right to my liberty, and no one has any 
right to laugh at my misfortunes,” he said, with an 
angry glance at the two laughing youths. 

* That’s so, by jingo!” indorsed Jerry, vehemently, 
slapping his fists together. 

Before Charley could stay his impetuous friend he 
had “ pitched in” so effectually that Mat Morton lay 
sprawling on the ground with anything but a laugh 
upon his face, aud Charley, seeing several people 
running towards the scene of the disturbance, caught 
Jerry by the arm and started off as fast as his big 
boots would permit him. 

Oue look was all he dared to cast back, and in that 
he saw Piuky standing like one petrified with a look 
of mingled auger and sorrow on her face. 

He never forgot that look. His heart was cut at 





the thought of Pinky seeing him in this ridiculous 
guise, and his resentment against Frank and Morton 
was high. 

They dined fragally off hard-boiled eges and stale 
rolls, and in the evening were about starting for 
the canal, when the moon, rising round and clear, 
i them to wait and see the falling water by 
night, 

There was probably a softer temptation than tho 
magic scene by moonlight that drew Charley to the 
spot, and yct it was with fear and trembling that he 
crossed the bridge over the flashing waters and 
wended his way to the brink of the cataract, fearing 
lest he should meet the person whom he most desired 
to see. 

The bridge was narrow and frail, and continually 
wet with the spray from the waters. 

Even in daytime the steadiest-headed person had 
to be careful in crossing its slippery planks, but the 
danger was tenfold increased in the uncertain shim- 
mer of the moonlight. 

Charley and Jerry, though neither of them was 
very fearful, held each other by the hand as they 
went upon it, clinging to the side railings at the same 
time, 

They did not speak—the scene was too impres- 
sive, too sublime for expression, and they paused in- 
voluntarily to lean over the railing and gaze upon 
its splendour in silent admiration, 

Suddenly Jerry burst away from his companion’s 
side, and, apparently forgetful of the precarious foot- 
ing of the bridge, dashed away in the direction in 
which they had come, and Charley looking after 
him in wonder saw a figure retreating hastily. 

Atacouple of bounds Jerry seized the fugitive, 
and with a savage cry hurled him to the slimy bridge 
with a force that made it tremble, and the next in- 
stant Charley saw the dirk gleaming in the moon- 
light and knew that the stranger was Bob Wig- 


mer. 

Filled with horror he rushed forward, calling to 
Jerry not to strike, but his voico was drowned by 
the roar of the waters, and he was only just in 
time to strike aside the descending weapon and 
cause the point to fasten in the planking of the 
bridge. 

It was indeed Bob Wigmer as white as the foam 
of the waters with terror, and begging piteously for 
mercy. 

It was very evident that he had made good use of 
the time since his disappearance, for he was now 
well dressed and so improved in appearance that 
Charley wondered very much at Jerry's ready recog- 
nition of him. 

“ Don’t stab me,” he cried, piteously. ‘ Boot me 
if you like, but don’t kill mo or you'll bo hanged.” 

Little mercy would he have got from Jerry but 
that Charley held firmly to the knife and the hand 
that clutched it. 

He was as much terrified as Bob himself. 

The whole affair, with its wild surroundings, 
seemed like a vivid dream. 

Besides, the danger of all three sliding off the 
bridge into the whirling waters was very great. 

“Let him go, Jerry! Don’t strike him!” he cried, 
excitedly. “There are peoplecoming. Lot him 
u ad 
sn What’ll I let him up for ?’’ eried the other, sa- 
vagely. “ Did he let up on me or on you when he got 
us sleeping? He's dressed now; he’s spent all my 
money, and he’s left us without a penny. What would 
I pity him for? Let go my hand, Charley, let go, or 
I'll roll him in the water if I should jump in with 
bim!” 

But Charley would not let go, and by dint of force 
and persuasion got the knife from Jerry’s grasp and 
cast it into the water. 

This enraged the youth so much that he cast Char- 
ley off and commenced to pummel and strangle the 
unfortunate Bob with his fists, and the consequence 
was the horrible one which Charley had vaguely 
teared all along. 

The struggle terminated by the two combatants 
sliding of the slimy platform into the whirling 
waters. 

Oue shriek of terror arose from them as they were 
whirled from sight, and was wildly echoed by the 
horror-stricken Charley as he gazed on the tumultu- 
ous spot where they had disappeared. 

At first the wild impulse to jump after them seized 
upon him, but his limbs seem paralyzed aud the blood 
frozen in his veins with horror. 

Ten as he hoard cries of alarm 2nd the beat of 
hurrying feet a sulden panic seized upon him and 
he turned and fled with that fearful shriek’ ringing 
maddeningly in his ears. 

He avoided the paths on which he saw people ap 
proaching, and cut recklessly through the most sha- 
dowed portions of the grove, as if there had been 
bloodhounds on his track. 

An wnreasoning, guilty feay had‘seized upon him 
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—as if he had been the cause of the dreadful fate of 
these two boys-—and the roar of the waters was 
calling aloud for vengeance upon him. 

He did not pause on reaching the village but held 
right on at random, without knowing where he was 

‘ong. 

. His only desire was to got awayrfrom the scene of 
this horror. 

His boots hurt his feet-he took them, off and 
carried them, limping banefoot over the hard ruts of 
the.country road. ~ 

A farmer passed and offered him a ride in. his 
weggonu, which he thankfully accepted. 

He went four miles, with him and left the waggon 
at the gate of the farm and went on again footsere 
and weary. 

As the night advanced the wind arose and black 
clouds began to creep up the easteno sky until at 
length the moonlight was hidden, and with: the 
suddenness of a summer storm the lightning begen 
to glint across the black canopy, the tiander rambled 
low on the horizon, and lange dvops of tain fell plash, 
ing on the dusty road. 

ite felt that he must find same shelter from: the 
storm and approached a country schoolhouse, easily 
recognized as such by the absence of outhouseing 
and the general desolation and dilapidation ofthe 
suproundings. 

He took shelter in the opem porch, but throngh the 
glazed door he could see the glimmering of the light+ 
ning on the gray desks and varmished mape,.and the 
ehanging lights and shedows shaped themselves in- 
to strange forms that seemed, to, grin at. him out.of 
the gloom; and struggle againat it as he woulda 
fear came over him such as be had never felt before, 
and he left bis cover and faced the stomm once 
more, 

Sut he had not gone far when the rain began to 
fall in torrents. 

He again sought protection from its violence 
this time under a shed by achurch. The back af it 
was only trellised and thinly covered with vines. 
Through these the graveyard was visible at every 
flash of the lightning, the white headstones suddenly 
shooting into sight and:just as suddenly disappearing 
in the gloom like phantoms, 

To the wanderer’s excited imagination itiseemed 
as if at each flash the sheeted dead burst up from 
their graves, waved their arms at him, and sank into 
the earth again. 

With the feeling of horror ingpired by thisthomght 
he fled from this shelter also, not daringsto look be- 
hind him lest he should find the whole guisly-host in 
pursuit. 

If he approached @ farm-house. the baying of the 
watchdogs frightened him off. If he took shelter 
beneath the edge of @ bay stack the water swim: 
ming on the furrowed ground Moaded him out, so 
there was nothing for it but to hold straight onward, 
although he was wet to the skin and shivering with 
cold. The houses became thicker gradually until he 
came to the conclusion that he was approaching. a 
town, and he was night, 

Suddenly a bright, ruddy glare shot out acroas the 
murky road, and after the dveary darkness through 
which he bad been travelling it greatly rejoiced him. 
On approaching it he found that it was a gashouse. 
An ald man sat before, the glowing furnaces smoking 
a short tobaceo-pipe, 

“Come in, child dear, come in.out of the wet,” he 
cried, in a pitying, halfngry manner as the dripping 
Charley appeared at the door, “ Whatiuthemerld’s 
name has brought you.out in such a storm ?”’ 

Charley told his story of homelessness and wandeérr 
ing in as few words as possible,.and found a pibying 
listener. 

“Poor boy; it’s @ mercy you ain’t drowned: (it 
by the fire here. Take @ drink from this can af tea; 
it'll warm your blood egain, for you look like a 
corpse.” 

lt did warm the boy considerably, and then the 
kind-hearted old man, spreading his much-worn coat 
ona pile of coke in qne corner, madeshim liedown 
and wrapped him up hike am infant. 

Charley slept soundly, : 

In the morning the gasman awakened him to. par- 
take < breakfast whieh a girl had brought him in a 
tin pail, 

Never did anything taste.so sweet te him as that. 
simple meal, and with many tliauks to his.kind bene- 
factor he went out:to Jaok for work. 


Shabbiness of his dress made bim ashamed to go |} 


to the shops in search of a situation, and his only 
other resort was the camel. 

Here he found a boat that needed help and he 
struck a cargain. 

This was his tirst iadependentemployment, and he 
felt as big as an army contractor when he returned 
He thank the gasman ever egain and bid bim good- 

e. 


That day he started on his new career and found 


it apything at ail butia sincoure, The work was 
hard and, wapleasent, bythe mas notedraid of work, 
and it was well for him that he wasn't, 

Once started, nd. the aownesa wore off, histhoughts 
reverted to the fate of Bob.and Jerry with great per- 
tinacity, and he, thanked Heaven. for. his own pre- 
servation from se herrible.a dqath. 

Immediately on receiving the payment for his sqr- 
vices he purchased the oheppest hat and shoes he 
gould find and took his way, ite the metropolis. 

He had no definite plang and coukd net have. exe 
plained the impulse thet guided) him, 

He. had no doubt that the documents on which his 
fortunes so much depended were with the mangled 
carcass of Bob Wigmer, and he determinad, not to go 
near any of his former friepde without, them, 9b lenst 
until he, bad by his own lebomr obtained a: suf- 
ficigacy to progecute the esteblishment of hisown 
ipterests, j 

On arriving in the metenpolis,.as if by. natural 
instinct, he sought for employment among the ship- 
ping. 

A glowing placard: offering great-inducements to 
men and -boys to goon whaling voyages ativacted his 
attention, and with the wonderaof the enagn and:the 
romance of adventure filling hig:head he immediately 
hooked himself along with several other seekargof tha 
romantic, 

Aad for Greenland bare away, brage;boys. 

Tt is notvowr purpose.to follew him thither. 

Suffice it to say that his whaling arrangement: was 
somewhat of an Indian-rubber constitution, for the 
tivo years for which he shippad stretched out into 
six, and at the end of that time the imaginative boy 
had matured iatp the izon-framed man, raw ap- 
prentice imto the expert finst officer, and the penniless 
wanderer had become paasably rich im the commadi- 
ties of the watery. chase. 

At the end of this triple eruise his thoughts 
hegan.te tara homeward (vague meaning had that 
word for Him), and neadily obtaining cash for his 
last accumulation of whalebone and oil he drew his 
savings from the ownens, in whese. hands they had 
leim at intexest, and starved. 

The loadstone that drew him was the memery of 
Pinky Weldon, which bad shone a beacon light to 


the pride of womanhood would bestow a glance upon 
the rongh-handed, sunburat aailor, 


something of hia parentage, and -even gratitude to 
Mr. Weldon.and bisold tutor ealied upea him to 
visit them. 

So it was with strangely mixed feelings that be 
took his way to the residence of Mr. Weldon. 

It wae late in the season and the eaves were weav> 
ipg their mouraful carpet.over the gvawylled walks 
ap be approached the house. 


spaaon, for the blinds were mostly closediapé gave it 
-@ cald aud lonely appearance. 

He felt very nerveless as. he ascended the 
steps.and rang the bell, and his,heart palpitated vio- 
lently when he heard the drawing of the belts, | 

The door swung open and Kitty. Nolaa-stood before 
him.as fat and rosy as ever, with the same - 
defying smootiiness of cheek and brow which had 
‘cheracterized:her goodly coumtenance ip the days of 
yore. Her eyes wene just as: watery-—decidediy 


‘he saw them bent ppon him without a.sign of recog- 
nition. 
He could not wonder.at it, for his formerly palle 4 


vand the peach-down of boyhood had become, glossy 
and black upon his bearded face, but itwgs sorrow- 
ful to dnd. that his earliest friend had forgotten him. 

“ Thefamily ave notat home, sir,” she said, whea 
she found he did not speak immediately 

“ Why, Kitty, don’t you know me?” 

With.a, roar of terror the. woman threw the apron 


+ to sawe her from breaking her neck against the staiy- 
‘case in this blindfold flight, followed and caught her 
in his arms as the slarmed servants burried from 
‘their quarters to learn the cause of the alarm. 


touch and heard the voiees.of the others. * It’s.n1M. | 
It’s Charley Gale’s ghost that was dvowned !” 
) ‘Rhese words tet a new lightim ypon Charley's 


mind. 

“Ne, Kitty,” he erjed, pulling the. apron from her 
frightemed face. “‘Phis is a mistake. I was not 
drowned. Lam no ghost. I am Charley Gale, in 
flesh and blood. Look at me. De i dook like o 
ghost? Ghosts are never sumburat likp this; and 
they never grow whiskers in ghost-land. Iwas not 
drowned 51 went to sea,” 

The rest of the servantslaughed at this sailorlike 





him through al] his toil and danger, though he had |: 
litthe hopes that the deughter of a miliionaize now in + 


He was not without a hope, however, of hearing 


It seemed to partake of the general sadness of the |: 


liquid blue—and Charley ieit-his own grow moist as }: 


features were now bronzed by the sun and breeze, |: 


over her hvad and fled along the hall, and Ohavley, } 


“Oh, murder, merey!” she screamed, as she felt his p 


' here, Parker ? 


theory, and immediately rushed igto. the other ex- 
treme of excessive joy. 

% And it ia-yon, my boy, and apts sperrit ” she 

| orted, throwing leer big arms about his neck and kiss- 
ing his brown cheek with a smack like a pistol report. 
“ Oh, Charley dear, it’s a sanny dey on earth that 
brings ye back fromithe dead, and there are hearts 
that'll spring up like flowers iu the light of your eye, 
for it’s ull of us that have sorrowed to think of ye 
whirled to tetters by the rocks and waves, But 
where have you been, and’ how didyou eseape? And 
how you have grown, ‘and how well you ldok with 
whiskers!” 

Thus she rettled/awsy now cryigg, now lyughing, 
and it was with difficulty that the returned wanderer 
got a chance to either relate his ows adventures:or 
ask an explanation of affairs since his flight, but 
when it did come therecwas such @ voluble gush of 
information ag threatened to overwhelm Lim. 


and Bob had had 
between two rocks.atthe very brink af the cataract, 
and from this dneadful position they were rascued, 
with great trouble, by lines being passed down to 
them, whieh they managed to fasten asonnd their 
hodies, and thus they swveredrawnashore. To Jerry's. 
conrage and expertmess in handling ropes: their. aal- 
vation was, greatly, owing. Me. Weldon. heaxing of 
@harley’s presence in the neighbourhood had eagerly 
sought for him. im every direction, and heaving the 
alarm rnshed tosthis spet with dreadful expectation. 
Both the weseued’ boys fully believed that, Charley 
had fallea in at the same time as. themaelves, and 
heen swept over inte the abyss. Wence. the settled 
conviction of his death. His body bad been. long 
and anxiously watched for, but there was little won- 
der at hkis novrappearanes. Rob Wigmer accused 
Jerry of being the cause of the supposed catastrophe, 
and Jervg in tun danouneed Bub as the robber of 
the mipsing boy, and the consequence was that the 
magistrete before whom they were taken, consider- 
ing them @ peir of naughty boys, sent them aboard 
a scboalrship to finish. their education and learn goad 
manners 80 .omeh for Chariey’s rival and his friend. 
(To be continued.) 


FAQETI &. 








steam. 

Tue American ladies do their hair up so high now 
that.they have to stand on something to put.on their 
hats. 

‘ar ’mm AGAIn.—~Lloyd's tells a correspondent: 
“No; wearing apparel is not household fernitgre.” 


‘ How about a“ box "hat 9—Fwns 


AMBITION, 

Grandmamma (encouragingly) : “And ‘what wilt 
you be, Harry, when you grow up?” 

Harry: “ Please, gran’ma, Pd like to be an organ- 
grinder, with a moukey."—Judy. 

A PATRONIZING DAMSEL, 

Miss M , aged nine (to mamma, who is 
widow and has no sons): “ I’m very glad uncle has 
come, to stop with us, mamma. It’s nige to have a 
man about the House !*—Fun. 

“80 DEAR To ME THS HOUR.”+—Byron; 

Afary (who has been sent to market, and sold to 
bring the new “ Daily ” in with her): “if you plaze, 
sir, the hour is nine o’clock, and you won’t cateb 
your train # yon aren't quick,”—Fyn, 

DisaGBERABLE, PHILQSoPMY, — A danghter ie 
almost always right, when she endeayuuys.to imitate 
her mother; byt it is donbjfal whether the mother is 
equally right when, at a certain period pf; like, she 
-tries all she can to imitate her daughter. 

4 THING TO BB DONE BY INSTALMENTS. 

Aunt Emily: “ You're surely not..going ‘to shoot 
me, Malcolm?” 

Malcolm: * Well, no! Anyhow, not. all ‘at once, 
you know, ‘cos. you're toe big!” Punch, 

A S1ap. oF SHamRocK.—Speaking of a middie- 
aged gentleman who had married a very young lady, 
* That-man,” said Mr. Murplry, * is old anough to be 

er father.” “Not quite,” replied Mr. O'Rourke. 
“ Pheve's ouly seventeen years’ difference between 
them, But he's quite old enough to be‘her mother.” 
—Punch.” 

NEGLECTED GENS. 

Mistress “No opportunity of improving yoursel! 
‘Why not?” , 

Maid: “ Well, ma’am,.I’vo arranged this hair dif- 
ferently every day for a week; but as you have.never 
put it on, and bave taken to wearing yourown, I feel 
43 my feelin’s is hurt, and my edieation is wasted,” — 


Punch. 
OLBRICAL PRESUMPTION. 





explanation, 


Coal-mine Overlooker (to Curate): “IF can assure 


" Kitty allowed her mind.to free itself af the ghost , 


To his utter astonishment; he learned that Jerry: 
the good: fortune to get lodged. 


Terres 
A Cmicaco map has fitted ups fiddle to play by. 
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you, sir, that these ‘ery colliers, now they’re in 
joll work, can meke thejr ten and twelve shillin’ a 
day 1” 

Curates. “Dear me! Ah]; 12's antually morathan 


I get!” 

Overlacher: * Mgre than you get! Why, it's more 
than I get!”"-—Punch, 

PREPARED) FOR ANYTHING. 

Lendow Friend: *Up in towe ali by yourself, 
ch? +Where’s the misays ?** 

reg Soul: “Oh, she. be, mortal bad a-bed, 

r ti ‘ g ” 
Piriend ath bpm ip im mye holiday, ie ??? 

Good Ould Soul: “WEll, nd, sit ; if shp pops off 
nuns they’re to wrile wp and let mg knewy.”—, 


DELICATE CONSIDERATION. 
Mamma: “What m din you'te making, ehicks ! 


What are playing at?” 

Trigy: Ton pit Boag we're playing. at railway 
trains. I’m the engine, and Guy's « .first-cluss 
aoe and Sylvie’s a second-class carriage, 
and May’s a third-clags e, and Gerald he’s a 
third-class carriage too—that ia, he’s really only: a 
truck, you kpow, only. you mustn’h tell. aim ao, aa iti 
would offend bim,’—Puncl. 

Racy ‘Winz.—According to a paragraph.in 4 con- 
temporary, headed: “ The Race, Week,” and ibeing 
panegyrie upon an intoxicating fluid‘ There is 
nothing more refreshing than sparkling Rhinegay 
Champagne.” Very likely; but wag it quite @ happy, 
thanght to annonncé that, information under headi 
of “The Rece Weeki” ?. Rhimegau Champagae 


should be a German. -wine, but: # Phe Race Week” |’ 


is a period'to which “Rhinegaar” may-be cansidered- 
very much less germane than, Goosegan.—Punch,, 
“Oh, come into my — 
Said the spider to the fly. 


Benedick : * ¥es, but four guineas, hang it! Why, | 
the bonnets ‘in the window are ticketed eighteen shil- } 


lings!” 
ladame Amaranthe (née Robinson): “ Yes, my 

dear gentlemen ; bat, candidly, would a cheap article 
be suitable to such 4 singularly beautiful person as,’ 
your dear it * 

MoRAL—Husbgnds, dow’t accompany your wives 
on such expeditions as this,— Fun. 

BLEss THE Bank!—The .Chancellor of the Bx- 
chequer has.obtained leave to bring in a. Bill author 


rizing the Bank of England, in certain events, to-}: 


issue an extraordinary amount of motes in exohaage 
for securities. How muchithe Old Ledy of Thread- 
needle Street will resemble Patti and Titiens. and 
Christine Nilsson! Biess‘her old hegrt. More 
to her larynx. May her ability to. ytternetes abide for | 


ever ; may her voice never crack: may no length of } 


years impair her utterance so ag/to..transmmte the: 
bank-note from a soprano to a falsetto.— Punch. 

A Decitpep, Haxpsuip.--Qne of the humoristic 
papers of Paris relates the following :—“ Monsiew 
X—— was comfortably: sleepiag and snoriag in an: 
orchestra stall ata theatre, which it is needless to 
name, The occupant of the adjoining seat, losing all 
patience, proceeded to aw, him. ‘Singe when,’ 
asked X——, rubbing his eyes, ‘is it forbidden to 
sleep at M——'s pieces?’ * Bat you make too much 
noise.’ *I prevent you,’ perhaps, from hearing the 
play ?? ‘On the contrary, yon-hinder me irom gleep- 
iy and forge me to hear it; that is what I complain 
of.’ 

ACaRDWELLIAN,—An exceflent story is going the: 
round of the clubs, which is founded on tack Two, 
soldiers were bronght. up before the adjutant for 
fighting ; they, were both excellent.men, as the good- 
conduct stripes on. their arms showed them to be, 
The adjutant pointed out that these fistic combats 
Were intra dig,, aud. reasoned with the gallapt sel- 
diers, “ Please, sir,” said.one, “he used mast appro- 
brious terms to me,” “ Did he?” asked the adjutant. 
‘Yes, sir.’ “* Well, what were the terms,?’”.“* Please 
Sir, he called me, among ather things, a Cardwellisa, 
80 I hit him in the eye.” 

A NOTB. XND QuBRY. 

Farmer Drennidge (meeting hig rector at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition): ‘“ Have yon noticed this beau- 
tiful pictur’, sir, No. 938, by Mr. Wee Prinsep, o’ the 





Evil Sperits that entered the Herd o’ Swine, avd’ 


they rushed wiolently down the precipice, and 
perished in the sea? ‘Tha’s the pictur’ I’a like to 
hev, sir, But there’s one p’int about that ’stror- 
dinary ewent, sir, 98 has allus weighed on my mind, 
and I’ve ofter. thought 0’ astia’ o’ you——”” 

Rector: ‘Qh, Ieball be moat happy, Mr. Dreny. 
Ridge, at anytime to explain——"” 


Farmer Drennidge: * Well, it’s this ’ere, sir, (Im |’ 


4 serious whiper,) “ Wh id forthey drownded’ 
Pigs, air? tt ee wnch. ii aan Sie 
—_—_—_ 
Fiicur or Birps.—Some time since I had oc” 
C2 ion to ascend a mouataiaiathe neigabourhood: 


u 


— 





Look ba detwated 


—+W. We C,. 


The wind was blowing over the :rhige.like enest of 


t im with a velécity of, I should ten 
ar ayeeles eifin oa, tag, eens, nore 
rapidity through cei rges cut 


transver' 
. La» ny Lobgerv: 


the ridge at right one. 

a Waring in seereh of prey: In the midst 
pag Fay kp our the Fw Temained — 
r space, without flatterings wing, for 
“at Teast two minute: . 5: 


at s. After a time it 


of ite wings, ai 


remaining A 


then, came to reat again as before, 
tly a8 motionless a6 the rocks 
around it. m my nearness to i a change of 
position of an'inch A ‘have been elearly visible, 
and yet, opent when it seemed to desire to change 
observation, no motion of any, kind 
. Howie this to be accounted for ? 
Does .a bind possess the power of giving am ex- 
tromely rapid tremulous action te its wings invisi- | 
@ even at a small distance, similar in its nature 
to the wing vibration of certain igseets, which, as 
any.ane,may haye noticed, haye.a,similan power. of 
apparently fixing themselves in a spaao over @ flower, 
for example, notwithstanding a considerable amount 
of motion in the air in high they are suspended ? 
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EN THE GARDEN. 


LIpny Ted Rose, unfold !— 
Awake ! for the Sun is, high; 
Pansy, blossom in purple and gold, 
The Morning of Spzing goes by. 
Push open to breene and beam 
Your lattices m and low, 
Laggard ‘Lilies ‘that wait to dream— 
Daffodils, quicken and blow | 
The Crocus‘is sunning betimes 
Her sweet little elt Dy the wall ; 
The sensitive Compu groping climbs 
The portico trelig tall ; 
A glitter like southern stars, 
The Orpheas, Passion-White, 
Grapple their crystal prison bars, 
Athirat for the dew and light! 
Despite the bleak shadow across 
The Hyaciath’s tender grace, 
The Violet leans from her window of 


moss, 
And laughs in the tempest’s face ; 
For the glow of the season is crost, 
By the gloom of the Winter's wing, 
And the sweet dews change to jewels 


of frost 
In the eoronal of Spriag:! R, A, B, 
EE rss 
GEMS. 
ans mana’ 
ADVERSITY, like winter weather, is of use to kill 
those vermin which the summer of prosperity is 








apt to produce and nourish. 

THERE are some people who-liye withont any 
design at and passthrough the world like straws 
on @ rivar~—they 46 not. go, but.are carrie 


Ha. who. backbites an absent friend, who does.not 
defend him when another-censures hint, who affeete 
loud Janghs in company and the reputation of a 
funny fellow, who can feign things he never saw, 
who cannot keep secress, he Is @ dangerous man ; 
against him, boys, be on your guard. 


—_—=—_— 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
ADULTERATED Raspsperry Syrup.—The fol- 
lowing is an excellent test for the npresenanes af- 
raspberry syrup. If one volume the latter is 
mixed with half a volume of pure nitric acid (25 
per cent.), the fine red colour of the syrap must 
not change to yellow, otherwise the syrup oweg its. 
colony to some dye stuff, which has pothing to do, 
with caspberry fruits. A syxup whieh contained 
only a small quantity of artificial celonring ‘matter 
remained tw -four ‘hours unchanged, and :only- 
after this time showed a yellow colour; while gen- 
uine syrup, when treated with nitric acid, even alter 
three days’ standing, showed no ehange of colour. 
It is indispensable that the experimenter should he 
very eareful as to the measurementof the-volumes. 
Dr. Hagar states, besides, that syrup coloured with | 
Aniline becomes colourless when treated mm this; 
manner with nitric acid. 





A Gicanric Devin Figu.—The. app: IV .ex- 
aggerated description of the sea devil in the“ Tailers | 
of the Sea” loses much .of its i ibility in-one’s 
mind after am inspection of a huge-cephalopod now 
being shown in a house the temple at Asaksa, 
Yeddo. It seems that a fishing-boat was seized by,, 
its tentacles whilst off the village of Konopota, i 


iy 
ep ypsert its positions few feet,with a slight. Sotich, 


‘was issued: of “ 





> m. 
ithe district of Kisazadzou, and:that the boatman 
killed the creature. by-repeated blows. its length ! 





from the tail to the insertion of the tentacles is 
abont 16 ft.; one of the-arms is from its junction 
with the body to the sucker at its point nearly 5 ft. 
It must be borne in mind that the polypus has 
shrunk since its death, so manving it would pro- 
bably méasure causiderab ore. After this even 
Bishop Eric Pontoppidan’s krakeu stories are a]. 
most credible. 


— 
STATISTICS. 


KILuLep In-'TawSTReers.—A fewdaysago a return - 

number-of accidents which 
have occurred during the year ending on tho 3st 
day of December, 1 to persons injured by carts 
and carriages in the public streets of every city 
town in Great Britain andi Ireland, the population 
of which exeeeds 200,000); showing. the number of 
persons killed, and the number-maimed or injured, 
and showing glso the number of cases in which the 
persons who these accidents have been pro 

-seouted,and what has been the.resnlt of the prese- 
cution, and whag punishment bas been inflicted on 
those who have been convicted.’ From this returp 
it appears that in London, with a population of 
(8,885,641, there were 139 people killed in the year 
and 2,96Linjured, There were 84 prosecutions, in 
raarace poe which resulted in 7 people being im- 

’ prisoned 27 fined. In Birmingham, with a 
population of 343,787, there were.8 people killed ang 
26 injured ; 4.prosecutions and t personfined. In 
Leeds, with a population of 259,212, 10 people wer 
killed and 35 injured; 1 person prosecuted an 
fined, In Liverpool, witha population of 493,405, 
28 people were killed and 486 injured; 17 proseon- 
tions and 13 fines. In Manchester, with a popuia- 
tion of 351,189, 18 people were killed and 231 iny 
juved ; 10 prosecutions and 8 fines. In Sheffield, 
with a population of 239,946,9 people were killed 
and 30 injured ; 1 prosecution and 1fine. Dublin 
with a population of 336,600, 23 people wore killed 
and $04 injured ; 159 prosecutions, 6 imprisonments 

and 55 fines. beng be EY pm ng io 466,693, 
18 persops were killed ap injured ; 36 prosecyy 
tions and 9:fin 


an ea, 
= 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


CompaRatives Loncevity or Trecs, — The 
following table is based on an examination of the 
nual concentric layers of the oldest known trees. 
Ttadas tree, 300 years ; common elm, 335 ; common 
ivy, 450; poms maplo, 516; white birch, 576 ; 
orange tree, 630; evergreen cypress, 800; common 
olive, 800; wa, 0; Oriental plane, 1,000; 
common lime, 1,100; common fir, 1,200; common 
opk, 1,500 ; Cedar of Lebanon, 2,000-; Taxodium 
distichum, 3,000; yew, 3,200. 
SrrawBerry Growine sy Sornprers. — 
faenest the i tries in which soldier: employ 
their leisure in France mot, the least is strawbenry 
cultivation. At Bagnolet,near Paris, 300 soldiers 
‘from the forts of Rosny and Romainville are daily 
ocoupied for six hours in Watering the stwawberries. 
The fruit is picked from each plant eight times ina 
year, the second gathering taking place four days 
after the first, the four next-at interwals of three 
days, and the two next ia ten deys. In » goad 
season the growers gather at one time fiyebaskets 
per 100 yarda,or6Q0 per hectare (a trifle over twa 
acres). As each basket és sold at 1s. 3d., the oight 
gatherings bring in about £260 per hectare. 
grower, however, spends fully £140 on the cultiva- 
tion of his ground, his clear profit being about £120. 
INTERESTING ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVARY.—An 
interpating disgovery has. recently been mado, om 
Haxbary Hill, between Devizesand Swindon, which 
eves beyond donbt the: gneat antiquity of the 
ruidical camp at that place. During some exca~- 
vations which are being made inthe neighbourhood 
a labourer, little knowing what ay important con- 
tne ag e was — to = to rey ares a Sey 
eatly he was about.to enhance the interest aty 
Flchine te.the. histerical place at which he was at 
work, turned ap appeared to the uninitiated 
ajround and apparently clumsy circle of stone. It 
ayould prob: be haye been lost in the d¢bris which 
was. accumulating on the spot but for the fortunate 
arrival of Mr. Helboe, a distinguiahed member of 
several archzxological societies mdon. This 
gentleman ationce recognized in the rough and masa 
sive stone the shape of a mill, and on farther 
searching the spot‘he was enabled to put together 
various pisces Which eon¢lysively proved that a 
discovery had been madgof a corn-mill of the third 
century; An additional interest attaches tp the 
seovery fromthe fact that the stone bears a close 
resemblance to the great’ Fosrician Stone of the 
Chaideang, and inasmuch as it at once sets at rest, 
the long-standing dispute between the P.C. and 8.P. 
Societies, We are glad to hear that Mr. Helbpe has 
determined to preseat the euriosity to the town of 
Devizes, and that it will-probably soon be a lasting 
ornament to the museum. 
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NOVICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








Potiy.—Decidedly dark-brown. 

L. L. G-—Yes, most accomplished and most cultured. 

Aqvatia.—Your interpretation of the term is perfectly 
eorrect. 

NorrtincHam.—Dr. Keith Johnstone’s atlases are 
among the best. You will get one for ten shillings. 

TuERESE.—Send your intimation quite in the usual 
manner, and it will appear in due course- 

J. B.—Gas is purified by a careful passage over lime. 
Beyond this your question becomes wholly of a technical 
character. 

Come Atoyna Do.—“ Lady Roslyn’s Mystery " ran 
through twenty-three numbers of the “ Lonpon 
Reaver,” all of which will be sent to ‘‘Come Along 
Do” on receipt of 2s. 9d-, including postage. 

H. J. G.—You will find full and accurate information 
in a little manual on drawing published by Winsor and 
Newton, It is designed expressly for beginners, and it is 
really serviceable. 

W. J. R.—With the names of two householders there 
would be no possible difficulty. Consult the advertizing 
columns of any London daily paper, or one nearer your 
own precise locality ought to be preferred. The thing is 
easily accomplished, 

J. B.—The verses are meritorious in intention, but 
thatisall. They are by far too commonplace, and they 
contain various expressions belonging decidedly to the 
most rigid prose. We are therefore compelled to decline 
them, with thanks. 

A Nixe Yeans’ Supscriper.—If you are ignorant 
altogether of the French language we would certainly 
advise you tostop at home. ‘That would be a most 
serious hindrance to you in your business. And of all 
places in the world Paris is most awkward for a total 
#tranger. Verbum sap, 

A Susscuiner.—Try the postmaster again. There must 
be some reason for his reticence ; but he would seriously 
imperil his situation if there was any collusion in the 
affair. Apart from this the one solitary course would be 
to advertize in an American newspaper—one possessing 
a large circulation. You should of course take the 
nearest locality. 

Scor1a.—Dunbar undoubtedly takes a very high rank 
amongst the Scottish—or perhaps more correctly the 
English—poets. No bard of “ Caledonia stern and wild” 
bas sung a loftier strain in sweeter numbers than that 
magnificent justification of heavenly and spiritual love 
as compared with earthly and sensual passion—“ The 
Merle and Nightingale.” 

Stupsnt.—l. The lines were written by the Rev. Dr. 
Etheridge, o Truro, Cornwall, concerning his little 
daughter. 2. In Keble: 

“ Well might you guess what vision bright 
Was present to his raptured sight, 
Even as reflected beams of light 
Their solar source betray.” 


Hume's wise dictum, “ to exercise a charity towards the 
milder vices” (Hume’s Hist, Eng.), but Charles the 
Second, with all his illoes and occas human 
frailties, was kind to his wife. Now George the Fourth 
murdered his. Well, the books can only be got second- 
hand ; here, however, are a few. Oobbett's Life of George 
the Fourth; Huish’s ditto, very rare. and rigidly sup- 
ressed ; and the numerous squibs and caricatures of the 
ater Georgian period. Cobbett’s Life contains all the 
leading public incidents, and the others supply the 
scandal~us chronicle. 
Xtreu.—We have no desire to disparage or to cast 
down the aspirations of youug authors. There iga be- 
inning to made in literature as in anything else. 
our inquiries, however, would not have been ut by one 
versed in the “‘ amenities of literature.” 1. How lon 
will it take you to produce a tale, working at the rate o 
three or four boursaday? It may be a month and it 
may be for ever; all depending upon wholly personal 
capabilities, concerning which it is manifest that we can 
say a However, use thankfully the gifts with 
which God has endued you, and try to your utmost. Good 
wine needs no recommendation, and competent brains 
ultimately vindicate their possessor. Do as others. ~ 2. 
We cannot reply to this question, as that also depends 
upon —— arrangement and upon the merit of the 
tale. 3. We hope much that any author, if considerate 
towards the typographic fraternity, would always send 
his copy both “‘ clean and well written.” Abseuce of these 
qualities is inexcusable. 4. Manuscript may be written 
on almost ony peaneeed a distinguished but eccentric 
German scholar and thinker (Reitsch) wrote many valu- 
able annotations on the backs of old envelopes. Both 
folio and quarto and we may add the ordinary note size 
are employed; but if you carry out your apparently 
lettered intentions you will find quarto the most ser- 
5 Recollect to write on one side of the paper 
ouly. 
THE BRIDE. 
She left her vine-clad cottage home, 
With all its hopes and dreams ; | 
The brilliant sunshine of the skies, 
The music of the streams. 
She went out from the household hearth, 
Where she was wout to glide; 
A beautiful, pure-hearted oue, 
A happy, joyous bride. 


The memory of a father’s tone 
Was breathing in her ear ; 

A mother's blessing kissed her brow 
In many a parting tear, 

Her fair, pale sister's gleaming eyes 
Burned in her spirit now ; 

See seemed to hear her brother's prayer, 
“ Sweet sister, do not go.” 


She went from all the sunny paths, 
Within the wildwod sha ie ; 

From all the haunts that childhood knew, 
That love aud care had made, 

The strange and fitful power of love 
Had swept across her heart ; 

And she could bear, for his dear sake, 
With childhood’s home to part. 


It was pure love and holy trust, 
And earnest faith in him, 
That kept hope’s light iu that sad hour 
From growing faint and dim ; 
That led her to the busy world, 
With all its fearful strife ; 
So fearless in her love for him, 
That sweet, devoted wife. LA. 


Inquirer.—Your question is singularly inopportune. 
As to whetber the Claimant is Sir Roger or not we could 
not fairly express an opinion during the dependence of 
the trial; at least such a proceeding would be wholly 
coutrary to the recognized rule of the press on the sub- 
ject. But we are sorry to see various departures from 
this wholesome rule ; and insinuations hostile to the de- 
fendant—to use mild languge—have appeared in several 
quarters. We can at present only say that (1) Every 
English subject has a right to a fair trial and (2) that 
to persecute the weaker side, especially before a decision 
is arrived at , is neither English nor just. 


Hawnau, twenty, fair, and domesticated. Respondent 
must be about twenty-five, affectionate, steady, and in a 
good position. 

Erir5S., eighteen, rather tall, dark complexion, loving, 





Oscar.—In literature as in every possible profession a 
beginning must be made. Every “ contributor ” is an 
“unknown” contributor at the first start. By degrees 
he renders himself known—though sometimes the pro- 
cess isa long and painful one. Personal influence is al- 
ways valuable, but even that will not obviate the stern 
need for personal endeavour. A man must do his best at 
all kinds of work. 

Ex-Surp Master.—We will not vouch for every Ameri- 
can interviewer's assertion; in fact we would be rather 
alarmed to do so, Still, Mr. Mill might honestly hold 
his theory and yet allow it to be softened by circum- 
stances. Besides, we will give a parallel. Mill as all the 
world is aware was a Republican, yet in a memorable 
pussage he admits that even a despotism may as a refuge 
from anarchy become a beneficent necessity. Vide Mill 
on Kepresentative Government. 

XenopHaNEs.—Concerning the Shah see our remarks in 
another column. The Shah of Persia is no possible con- 
nexion of the ancient Darius, and whoever asserts so 
must be sunk in deplorable ignorance. In the days of 
Darius the Persian sway extended over civilized Asia, ' 
aud even mevaced Greece. Schoolboys know the Rule 
of Three, and as Yorkshire is to Great Britain so is the 
modern Persia to the ancient territory so designated. 
See Gillies and alsoGibbon. it seems that the historian 
of the Roman Empire knew what he was writing about. 

FLORENCE.—You ask for the life of Queen Caroline. 
We presume you mean the injured or indeed murdered 
wile of that ‘most religious and gracious” monarch 
George the Fourth. History has dealt tenderly with 
that vile character. We have no sympathy with pecu- 


and considered pretty. Respondent must be affection. 
ate, and foud of home. 

Snowprop, twenty-three, brown hair and eyes, con- 
sidered pretty, wishes to correspond with a tall, dark 
gentleman not more than twenty-six. 

Nora A., twenty-one, handsome, dark, brown hair and 
eyes. Respondent must be tall, handsome, and fond 
of home. 

Sorur I., twenty, medium height, pretty, and-tho- 
roughly d ticated. Respondent must be good look- 
ing, dark, aud loving- 

TILLY, nineteen, fair complexion, blue eyes, of a loving 
pet and domesticated. Respondent must be tall 
aud dark. 

Jono, seventeen, dark, good looking, affectionate and 
fond of music. Respondent must be fair, and good 
tempered. 

Jox E., twenty-one, tall, fair complexion, and affection- 
ate, desires to become acquainted with a fair, amiable 
young lady. 

Baxsara, twenty-three, tall, dark-brown hair, and blue 
eyes. Respondent must be tall, dark, fond of music and 
dancing. 

Mary K., twenty-one, dark, loviug, and domesticated. 
Respondent must not be more than twenty-six ; a me- 
chauic preferred. 

. BE. S., a clerk, twenty-seven, fair, good looking, 5ft. 
8in. in height, and holding a good situation in a pro- 
vincial town, salary 1001. per annum, would be glad to 
fe an with a well-educated and good-looking young 
a ° r 

Ben Bacxstay, nineteen, fair complexion, light curly 
hair, blue eyes, aud RatrLin THE Reerer, twenty, fresh 








Uarly narrow notions, aud are ready, in accordance with 





complexion, hazel eyes, aud dark hair, desire to corre- 


8 





spond with two ladies about the same age, who must b. 
pretty, loving, and domesticated. 

Lo1tiz, twenty-one, medium height, fair complexion. 
Respondent must be about twenty-three, tall, fair, of a 
elo | disposition, fond of home, and a gardener pre- 
erred, 

Jack THE BowMaN; seaman in $n tery Navy, twenty, 
dark complexion, and considered g looking, desires 
to correspond with a young lady about eighteen, of a dark 
complexion, and fond of home and children. c 

Marian, eighteen, blue eyes, auburn hair, considered 
pretty, and well educated. Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, fair, of au amiable disposition, and fond of 
home; a mechanic preferred. 

Sara, nineteen, medium height, dark-brown hair and 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-one, dark, of a loving disposition, and. domesti- 
cated; a mechanic preferred. 

Nettr C., twenty-one, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, considered rather good-looking, is loving, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. pondent must be tall, dark, 
good looking, loving, and fon: of. home, 

James M., twenty-three, dark hair and eyes, and con- 
sidered good looking. . Respondent must be about seven- 
teen, a blonde, and good looking, one with a little money 
preferred, which would be settled on herself. 
th. ConsTANTINE, twenty-two, fair, and considered d- 
looking, desires to correspond with. an acco: 
young lady, prety, not over twenty-one, and well edu- 
cated, amiable, and affectionate. 

Berenicz, twenty, fair complexion, hazel eyes, auburn 
hair, considered pretty, aud is well educated.  Respon- 
dent must be good looking, of a dark complexion, affec- 
tionate and fond of home. : 

ALBERT, twenty-three, medium height, brown hair and 
moustache, dered d and is a compositor. 
Respondent must be pretty, loving, with a little money, 
and fond of dancing- . 

Harriet B., eighteen, rather tall, fair compiesicn 
with 100l. per annum, would like to correspond with a 
young man about twenty, tall, dark, affectionate, and 
fond of home; a mechanic pref: > 

Frep F., twenty-seven, rather tall, brown hair, dark- 
blue eyes, of a ch ul and loving disposition. Respon- 
dent — be dark, affectionate, domesticated, and fond 
of music, . 

Louis T., twenty, 5ft. 5in., dark complexion, and of an 
affectionate disposition. Respondent must be about 
nineteen, affectionate and domesticated ; a housemaid 
preferred. 

Ciaupg, twenty-four, rather tall, handsome, and of a 
loving disposition, would like to correspond with a well- 











educated, good tempered, and affectionate young 
about his own age. 

Frank, twenty-three, idered hand and of a 
loving disposition. Respondent must be about twenty, 
tair plexion, i height, pretty, loving, and do- 
mesticated. 


Aupacious GrorGE, a son of the ocean, twenty-three, 
5ft. 7in., fair complexion, and of a loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with a good-looking nursemaid 
who must be thoroughly domesticated. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Amicus is responded to by —“‘ Lydia,” nineteen, 
rather tall, fair, loving, and domesticated. 

JuLia by—"C. D.,” eighteen, well educated, of a loving 
disposition, and fond of home. 

Ciara by—“ E, T.,” who believes himself to be all that 
she desires. 

Fuiorence by—“ J. M.,’' twenty, medium height, fair, 
with gray eyes, and holding a good situation. 

Lovine Lizzizg by—‘‘A Dowager,” twenty, dark, in a 
good position, and thinks he answers to her require- 
ments. 

Live.ry Fioss by—“ E. C, K.," a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, twenty-three, tall, fair, blue eyes, considered 
hanusome, and thinks that he is all she requires. 

A Son or Nertune by—“ Lilly,” eighteen, tall, fair, 
considered pretty, of a loving disposition, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. ‘ 

1rR1AM by—*‘ James S.,”’ twenty-three, 5ft. 9gin., fair 
complexion, in a good position, and fond of home and 
children. 

Tom Turasugr by — “ Polly,” twenty-two, rather 
one | possessing dark gray eyes, and very good tem- 

ered. 
* Em’Ly by—“ W. T.,” eighteen, dark complexion, con- 
sidered good looking, fond of home, and very affection- 


ate. 

Rosa Jane by—‘ Augustus,” twenty-two, dark, con- 
sidered good looking, well educated, and possessing a 
private income of 1501, per annum. 

CuaRLer SPANKEXK by—‘‘ Loving Sue,” a domestic ser- 
vant, who thinks she would suithim. And by—‘‘Jenny,” 
twenty-two, fair complexion, brown hair, a domestic ser- 
vant, and of a loving disposition. 








Att the Back Numbers, Parts and Votumes of the 
“Lonpon Reaper " are in print and may be had at the 
Office—334, Strand. 


Evexrzopr’s Jourvat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


c 
Tue Loxpow Reapgr, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vor. XX. of Tux Lompow Reapss. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the TiTLE and Inpxx te Vou XX. Price Ons 
Penxt. 


NOTICE. — Part 122, for 
price 6d, 

N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIB LeTreRs 
TO =e Epitor or “us Lonpos Reapsx,” 334, Strand, 

t+t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, autuors 
should retain copies, 
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